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A  State  r.f  the  Baeometee  in  inches  End  decimals,  and  of  Farenhelt’s 
Thermometer  in  the  openair,  taken  between  12  and  30’clock,  after¬ 
noon  ;  and  the  quantity  of  rain-water  fallen,  in  inches  and  decimals, 
from  the  30th  of  June  1787,  to  the  30th  of  July  1787,  near  the  foot 
of  Arthur’s  Seat. 


Days. 

Ther.  Barom. 

Rain. 

Weather. 

June  30 

65 

29.7 

— 

Clear. ' 

July  I 

64 

"‘29.75 

. 

Ditto. 

2 

66 

30. 1 S 

— 

Ditto. 

3 

6s 

30.13 

• 

Ditto.' 

4 

77 

29-57 

- - 

Ditto. 

5 

71 

29.325 

0.125 

Rain.  ^ 

6 

6s 

29.4  • 

— . . 

Clear. 

7 

•61 

29.356 

0.04 

Showers. 

8 

61 

29575 

0.02 

Ditto. 

9 

57* 

29.65 

- - 

Ditto. 

lo 

63 

29  75 

0.28 

Rain  and  hail. 

H 

59 

29.625 

0.09 

Rain. 

12 

59 

29.625 

- i- 

Clear. 

13 

59 

29  575 

0.095 

Cloudy,  fmall  Otowers, 

14 

.55 

39-535 

—  ■■ 

Clear. 

IS 

61 

29  625 

0.35 

Rain.' 

16 

47 

' 29.6125 

0.38 

Ditto. 

*7 

60 

29.6375 

0.07 

Small  rain. 

18 

60 

29.675 

0.03 

Showers. 

19  . 

60 

29.625 

o.oi  . 

Ditto,  cloudy. 

20 

29.325 

— 

Clohdy. 

21 

63 

29.4525 

— 

Ditto. 

22 

64 

29-4575 

O.I 

Rain  and  thunder. 

23 

63 

29.425 

0.67 

Ditto. 

84 

60 

29.612 

O.C2 

Sliowcr. 

35 

61 

29.87s 

0.44 

Rain. 

26 

65 

29.6125 

1.58 

Ditto  and  thnnder. 

27 

64 

29.875 

- - 

Clear. 

23 

62 

29.625 

0.45 

Rain. 

89 

68 

29-4 

0.04 

Clear  fliowers  at  night. 

30 

62 

29.4 

0.04 

Showers. 

.Total,  4.790  Rain. 


Thermoueter. 

Days. 

4.  77  greateft  height  at  noon. 
1 7.  46  lead  ditto,  morning. ' 


Barometer. 

Days. 

3.  30.18  greateft  eleyatioii. 
20.  29.32s  Icaft  4itto. 
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VIEWS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

BOKTHW  LCK  CASTLE,  f«  Mid-Lothian: 

This  Callle  is  r«ated  on  an  eminence^  in  the  midft  of  a  pretty 

bounded  by  hHls  covered  with  com  and  wouds;  a  moll  pi(5lurel^uc 
fcene.  It  confills'  of  a  vail  fqiiare  tower^  ninety  feet  high,  with 
fquare  and  round  balkiont  at  equal  dillancei  from  its  bafe.  The  Hate- 
rooms  are  on  the  firft  Horey,  once  acceilible  by  a  draw-bridge.  Some  of 
the  apartments  were  very  large ;  the  hall  forty  feet  long,  and  had  its 
mufic  gallery  ;  the  roof  lofty,  and  once  adorned  with  paintings.  This 
caftle  was  built  by  a  Lord  Btrthwick,  once  a  potent  family.  In  the  vault 
lies  one  df  the  name,  in  armour,  and  a  little  bonnet,  with  his  lady  by 
him.  On  the  fide  are  numbers  of  little  elegant  human  figures.  The 
place  was  once  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Bittmil,  who,  a  little  before 
the  battle  of  Caritrry-hiU,  took  refugb  here  with  liis  fair  confort. 

PeUHMHtt 


0//  the  Rife  ini  Frogreft  cf  the  Italian  Opera. 

An  Opera  is  delined  by  the  cino,  and  cumpoied  by  Peri,  a  mn- 
critics— a  poetical  tale  or  lie-  fician  of  I'ome  eminence  in  that  age^ 
tidh,  reprefented  by  vocal  and  in-  Tlie  I'ubjedt  was  the  death  of  Euri- 
Hrumental  mulic,  adorned  with  dice,  and  the  defeent  of  Orpheus 
feenes,  machines,  and  daneing.  It  into  the  infernal  regiohs.  A  (lory 
Is  faid  to  have  been  invented  in  happily-enough  cholen  for  the  in> 
Italy,  towards  the  dole  of  the  l6ili  trOdwJlion  of  Hriking  feenes,  gro^ 
century.  The  firft  performance  of  tefque  figures,  and  drelTes,  furprir 
this  kind  deferving  much  notice  fing  deceptions  by  machinery,  and 
was  exhibited  in  Florence,  upoit  innlic  of  powerful  and  various  ex- 
occafionofthemarriageofHenry IV.  preflioii.  Accordingly,  its  fnecefs 
of  France  with  a  princefs  of  the  was  very  great,  and  it  remained  a 
Mcdiccan  family.  It  was  Avritten  k»ng  time  as  a  ilandard  of  imitaticil 
by  a  Florentine  poet,  named  Rlnuc-  for  futceediug  jroets  and  tnoficiansa 
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An  Improvement  on  the  Old  Mafque. 


For  SI  confiderable  period  the  mar¬ 
vellous  was  conlldered  as  the  foun- 
datipn  of  this  Drama,  the  fnbje«fl 
was  generally  “no mortal bufinefs,” 
the  mufic  an  imitation  of  “no  found 
that  this  earth  owns,”  and  the  per- 
fons,  gods,  demigods,  devils,  fairies, 
and  forcerers ;  beings  whofe  atffions 
and  appearances  were  not  to  be 
hampered  by  nature,  truth,  or  pro¬ 
bability.  To  fupport  and  adorn 
thole  reprefentations  vail  expences 
were  laviHied,  and  every  fource  of 
pleafure  in  the  fine  arts  explored, 
'fheatres  arofe  over  all  Italy,  rival¬ 
ing  in  magnificence  the  palaces  of 
kings,  ana  in  ele^nce  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  antiquity.  In  them 
.artifts  of  every  kind  vied  with  each 
other  in  tlie  exertion  of  their  re- 
i'peJlive  abilities  :  the  moft  ingeni¬ 
ous  machines,  and  the  moll  enchant¬ 
ing  fcenery  confpired  to  fafcinate 
iJie  eye;  while  multitudes  of  inftru- 
Juents  and  voices  alloniihed  the  ear. 

Such  a  reprefentatiou,  though  ve¬ 
ry  imperfecfl,  and  very  ablurd  in 
many  refpedls,  was  highly  admired  ; 
and  the  Wits  of  the  time  congratu¬ 
lated  themfelves  on  the  invention 
of  what  they  thought  a  new  fpecies 
of  Drama,  unknown  to  the  ancients. 
Here,  laid  they,  we  have  dilco- 
vered  a. new  fcenic  power  to  inter- 
cll  and  to  charm,  Admiration  ;  and 
we  can  join  it  to  Ariftotle’s  Terror 
and  Pity.  All  the  merit  of  the  in¬ 
vention  may,  perhaps,  be  granted 
them,  while  the  novelty  of  it  is  de¬ 
nied.  The  Opera,  lb  far  from  be¬ 
ing  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and 
efpecially  to  the  Greeks,  appears  to 
me  to  have  been  the  only  Drama 
they  knew.  The  Greek  tragedies 
are  idl  ferious  operas ;  their  cotfie- 
dies,  at  leaft  thofe  that  Hill  remain, 
may,  without  any  difrefpefl,  be  cal¬ 
led  Burlettas.  We  have  reafon 
to  believe  that  the  declamation  of 
their  theatre  was  a  true  recitative, 
and  that  for  the  moll  part  accom¬ 
panied.  Their  chorus  anfwercd  to 


the  modem  ballad,  tho’  far  ftiore 
correiSl  and  fignificant.  In  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  decoration  and  machinery, 
they  appear  to  have  gone  greater 
lengths  than  the  critics  are  aware  of. 

How,  otherwife,  lhall  we  account 
for  the  enormous  expence  attending 
the  reprefentation  of  their  pieces, 
and  the  wonderful  llage-effe^b  which 
we  perceive  they  produced  ? — What 
kind  of  flying .  chariot  was  it  in 
which  Medea  made  her  triumphant 
exit? — What  curious  device  made 
the  back-feene,  which  at  firll  ap¬ 
peared  to  StrepTiadf  s  in  the  form  of 
clouds,  gradually  roll  forward,  and 
change  into  the  more  engaging 
fpedtacle  of  fevcral  dyer  lanes, 
who  advanced,  and  with  great  goo<l 
nature  gave  the  honell  man  a  long? 
Thele,  and  other  particulars  that 
might  be  mentioned,  leem  to  prove 
that  the  Greek  theatre  was  not  only 
fupported  by  excellent  poets,  but 
by  excellent  mulicians,  painters,  ar- 
chite«Sls,  and  mechanics:  and  give 
fome  colour  to  the  opinion,  that  the 
pieces  there  exhibited  difiered  in 
nothing  from  modem  operas,  but 
in  being  much  better  written,  and 
in  wanting  the  diHinJlion  of  air  and 
recitative. 

I  do  not  imagine,  however,  that 
the  inventors  of  the  Italian  Opera 
availed  themfelves  of  this,  or  indeed 
that  they  knew  any  thing  of  it ; 
for  had  that  been  the  cafe,  it  is  na¬ 
tural  to  fuppofe  their  firll  perform¬ 
ances  would  have  been  direct 
tranllations  of  Greek  plays.  I  ra¬ 
ther  incline  to  think  they  took  their 
idea  from  the  old  Mafque,  an  enter¬ 
tainment  brought  into  Spain  by  the 
Saracens,  from  whence  it  I'pread 
over  Europe,  and  became  the  con- 
llant  attendant  of  mirtl;^il  I’olem- 
nities,  in  the  courts  of  pnnc»  s,  anti 
the  callles  of  the  great  barons.  It 
was  an  interlude  of  a  lew  fori ", 
mixed  with  dances  by  fantaitit 
gures,  and  feats  of  agility  ;  r"r.  n 
it  were  found  moll  of  the  ; 
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Introdu£lioH  into  England.  5 


nages  which  firft  appeared  in  the 
great  Opera — gods,  dxmons,  he¬ 
roes,  dwaris,  magicians,  and  icara- 
mouches.  The  Ibretch  of  invention 
was  not  much  from  finging  fome 
detached  airs  to  make  them,  repre- 
fent  a  Ihort  ftory.  There  is  no¬ 
thing  in  this  but  what  happened 
long  before,  in  the  affair  of  Thef- 
pis  and  his  hymns  to  Bacchus. 

Such  was  the  rife  of  this  Drama. 
In  the  coucfe  of  near  200  years  it 
has  undergone  feveral  alterations, 
improvements,  and  refinements ; 
but  thofe  have  been  very  unequally 
applied.  In  Italy,  they  have  been 
happy  in  difearding  many  fooliih 
tricks  of  the  ffage,  and  in  cultiva¬ 
ting  impaffioned  mufic  :  in  France, 
the  chief  lirefs  iS  ftill  laid  on  “  in¬ 
explicable  dumb  liiews,”  and  noH'e. 
It  was  in  the  former  of  thofe  coun¬ 
tries  that  fome  genuifes  of  the  firfi 
rank  arofe,  fuch  as  Vinci,  Per- 
golefe,  Porpora,  and  Durante ;  men 
not  only  of  profound  (kill  in  mufic, 
but  of  chafie  and  elegant  tafie. 
They  foon  perceived,  that  harmony 
and  melody,  when  applied  to  words, 
were  not  things  indifferent ;  that 
they  were  capable  of  afluming  al- 
moft  every  variation  of  fentiment 
and  paflion ;  and  that,  confequently, 
inflead  of  being  employed,  as  for¬ 
merly,  to  excite  a  pleafure  merely 
phyfical,  they  might  be  addrelTed 
to  tlie  imagination  and  the  heart. 
Upon  this  account,  many  perfon- 
ages  of  high  renown  were  driven 
fi-om  the  theatre  ;  the  whole  rab- 
blement  of  mythological  beings  were 
difearded,  (except  Orpheo,  who 
keeps  his  ground  to  this  day  ;)  and 
iiibjects  were  chofen  from  real 
hiftory,  more  proper  for  affording 
interefling  fituations.  The  machines 
of  poets  and  carpenters  were  de- 
llroyed,  and  the  lyric  drama  put 
on  a  form  more  noble  and  graceful. 
Every  thing  that  could  touch  the 


heart  was  introduced  with  fucceis  : 
they  found  themfelves  no  longer  in 
need  of  filling  their  icenes  with 
imaginary  charatflers ;  and  being 
able  to  reprefent  raorrab,  they  be^ 
came  independent  of  the  ginls*. 
The  mufic  thus  was  made  fo  cha- 
raifleriilic  and  appropnated,astobe 
in  a  manner  loft  during  the  xepre- 
fentation,  ib  that  a  rcnfibl^  fpMita- 
tor  could  hardly  feparate  the  ex- 
preffion  of  the  orcheftre  from  the* 
exprellion  of  the  poet.  A  raging 
hero  ftalked  along  the  feene — and 
it  feemed  not  ablurd  that  he  fhoukl 
rage  in  fongj  for  the  fong  was 
fuch  as  fhook  every  foul  of  feeling 
with  pleafuig  terror.  A  mourning 
heroine  appeared — and  the  tender 
and  pathetic  accents  which  the  mu- 
flcian  gave  her  to  bteathe,  could 
not  be  diftinguiihed  from  the  real 
ones  of  grief. 

^The  Opera  was  arrived  at  that 
perfeiftion  in  Italy,  when  it  was  firft 
introduced  into  England  ;  and  if  Mr 
Addifon’s  accounts  of  it  were  to  be 
believed,  it  might  feeia  aftonilhing 
how  a  reprefentation,  fo  clumfy  and 
bungling,  could  ever  1^  endured,  far 
lefs  become  the  favourite  amufement 
of  the  nation.  Tliis,  however,  hap- 
]iened  in  fpite  of  all  the  powers  of 
ridicule  that  he  and  his  alFociates 
could  niulter  againft  it.  We  may 
fufpedl,  therefore,  that  he  ought  not 
iniplicitely  to  be  credited ;  and  for 
this  there  are  feveral  good  reafons, 
one  of  which  is,  that  he  appears  to 
have  known  little  of  the  fubjeft.  In 
the  firft  paragraph  of  the  firft  paper 
he  writes  concerning  it,  there  are 
as  many  miftakes  as  fentences.  It 
is  the  fifth  Spec,  and  the  third  of  hia 
writing,  for  he  feems  eager  to  have 
a  thruft  at  the  new  arrived  Syren. 
“  An  Opera,  ffays  the  great  man) 
may  be  allowed  to  be  extravagantly 
lavifh  in  its  decorations,  as  its  only 
defign  is  to  gratify  the  feufes,  and 


Rovdeau. 
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Mr  Addifon's  mtftakes  concerning  it. 


keep  op  an  indolent  attention  in  the 
audience.”  Is  it  poflible  that  110*66 
artids,  and  fo  many  at  lead  there 
mud  be  in  getting  up  every  opera, 
lould  combine  their  talents  in  com* 
pofing  a  work  of  wliich  the  only 
defign  Ihould  be  to  keep  up  an  in* 
dolent  attention  i  Would  they  ne* 
ver  think  of  throwing  out  a  bait  fur 
th*  applaufe  of  the  audience  1  The 
love  ftenes  in  Cato  are  as  power* 
fully  foporific  as  a  long  recitativo ; 
yet  troin  this  we  may  nut  conclude, 
th*at  the  only  defign  of  tragedy  is  to 
lull  men  afleep.  **  Common  lenfe, 
(continues  he)  requires,  however, 
that  there  lliould  be  nothing  in  the 
I'ccncs  and  tmachlnes  which  may  ap* 
pear  childiih  and  abfurd.”  But  w'hy 
ib? — for  fiirely  there  are  feveral 
things  both  childilh  and  abfurd  w  hich 
will  gratify  the  ienlcs,  and  keep  up 
an  iiidolent  attention.  “  How  (cries 
ke)  would  the  wits  of  KiugCharles’s 
time  have  laughed,  to  havp  leen  Ni- 
colini  estpofed  to  a  temped  in  robes 
of  ermine,  and  failing  in  an  open 
boat  upon  a  fea  of  pallcboard  ?” 
Now  tills  bullying  quedion  is  not  ea- 
fily  anfwered  ;  for  there  ieems  no* 
thing  more  rifible  in  one’s  being  o- 
A  ertaken  by  a  temped  in  a  coat  of 
enninc,  than  in  a  coat  of  buckram  or 
Kend.ll -green  ;  and  as  to  the  fea  of 
padeboard,  it  is  no  more  laughable 
than  a  tree  of  padeboard,  a  column, 
or  an  arch  of  padeboaid  ;  things 
which  are  fecn  every  night  in  every 
theatre,  without  exciting^  a  convul* 
lion  in  any  body’s  midriff.  Ke  goes 
on,  “  A  little  Ikill  in  criiicifm  would 
infoVm  ns,  that  fl’adows  and  realities 
ought  not  to  he  mixed  togetlier  in 
the  fame  piece,  and  that  the  feenes 
which  are  defigntd  as  the  r^>re- 
lentations  of  Nature,  (hoald  be  filled 
W’ith  refctnblaiices,  and  not  with  the 
things  themfelves.”  If  this  be  true, 
it  will  follow,  that  Mr  Addifon  knew 
nothing  of  criticifin,  for  he  was  hint* 
lelf  guilty  of  this  fuppolcd  abfurdity 
in  the  mod  glaring  ir.anncr,  at  the 


reprefentation  of  his  o\vn  tragedjr* 

1  liippole  he  had  direiiled  die  ma* 
nager  of  the  theatre  to  have  a  Ro¬ 
man  hall  or  falotm  reprefented  as 
exaAly  as  poflible  by  the  feentry  ;  ■ 
therefore,  indead  of  fuficring  Nlr 
Booth  to  play  Catu,  he  ougiit  to 
have  procured  a  man  of  padeboard 
and  painted  canvas  ;  for  venly  the 
feenes,  both  back  and  fide,  were 
compofed  of  fuch  materials.  In  ano* 
ther  paper,  he  Ihews  his  knowledge 
of  muiic,  by  telling  us  of  a  lion  that 
was  to  be  killed  by  Hydal'pes,  and 
to  roar  twice  or  thrice,  ere  be  died^ 
to  a  tliorough  bafs  :  doubtlefs,  the 
mod  extraordinary  piece  of  hidory 
extant  concerning  that  noble  ani* 
maL  To  have  roar’d  fimply  a  bafs, 
might  have  been ‘fufficicntly  won¬ 
derful,  but  the  roaring  of  a  lt>(,rough 
bafs,  as  Bottom  fays,  “  would  have 
done  any  man’s  heart  good  to  liave 
heard  liim.” 

I  mention  thefe  little  flips  of  Ad* 
diibn,  becaufe  he  has  written  a  great 
deal,  and  with  the  air  of  connoiileur* 
Ifaip  on  the  fubje^  ;  and  becauie  I 
know  many  people  take  their 
ideas  of  it  entirely  from  his  hu* 
morons,  though  abfurd  reprel'enta* 
tiuns.  But  though  perfe<^  faith 
ought  not  to  be  given  to  him,  it  i.s 
undeniable,  that  there  was  in  his 
time,  and  dill  is,  ample  field  for  ex* 
erting  the  feverlties  of  criticifin  on 
the  lyric  dage.  There  is  perhaps 
no  department  of  the  fine  arts  where 
more  might  be  done  by  a  perlbn  of 
good  tade,  information,  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  fulyc^t.  Mr  Addilbn, 
by  pouring  forth  his  ridicule  on  the 
tailor  lit  the  lion’s  flun,  and  tlie  Tpar* 
rows  aiding  the  parts  of  llnginghirds, 
has  done  nothing.  Thofe  abfurdi* 
tics  mud  foon  Irave  failed -of  them* 
I’clves.  Had  he  been  capable  of 
touching  what  was  cflential,  the  Lad 
tade  of  the  compolcrs,  and  the  im¬ 
proper  licences  taken  by  the  fingers, 
he  wouhl  have  done  good  lervice  to 
the  national  taf.e,  and  our  theatrical 
mufic 
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iBuric  yfoold  now,  perhaps,  have  a  fin^e  air  began  with  deep  roelan* 
been  free  from  fomeblemiuies  which  choly,  'and  ended  to  the  tune  of 
feeminveterate  and  incurable.  A  pby*  Green  Sleeves.  To  fecure  the  emo- 
fician  who  ihuuld  apply  all  hit  atten*  laments  of  iuccefs,  thereibre,  they 
tion  to  extirpate  await  on  the  finger  found  it  necefl'ary  to  foiil  in  fume 
of  his  patient,  while  he  overlooked  bravura  fongs  of  their  own  writing, 
fomc  growing  malady  in  the  lungs  in  a  ftile  as  different  from  that  of 
or  the  ilomach,  would  acquire  little  Gluck,  as  the  Paradife  Loil  from 
fame  for  (kill  or  fidelity.  Whether  Trillram  Shandy, 
from  a  ncgle^  of  this  kind,  or  from  Indeed  'there  are  fettral  refor- 
what  caule,  I  know  not, —the  tafte  mations  wanting  totlieperftciion  of 
of  the  Englifli  for  the  Italian  Opera  this  entenainment  as  a  dramatic 
has  been  mil'erably  warped  and  vl-  fpcciacle,  of  which  few  hopes,  and 
tiated.  Indeed  they  feem  haraly  to  t]:cfc  very  faint,  can  be  admitted, 
confider  it  as  a  dramatic  entertain-  One,  for  example,  is  the  ban’tfomtnt 


metit  at  all — ;but  only  as  a  more  e- 
legant  con'cert.  Two  or  three  fongs 
of  a  proferibed  form  and  character 
are  iiflened  to : — if  thefe  are  hap¬ 
pily  executed,  all  is  well ;  the  reft 
may  be  any  thing  j  the  richeft  har¬ 
mony  of  Handel,  or  a  folo  on  the 
Jew’s  harp.  Here  is  an  infeparablc 
bar  fet  np  againft  all  improvement. 
The  compofcrs  know  it  well ;  and 
fueb  of  them  as  depend  for  fublift-' 
ance  on  public  applaufe,  comply  ac¬ 
cordingly,  debate  their  beft  talents, 
and  proftitqte  the  fineft  powers  of 
their  art  to  fplit  the  ears  of  thefe 
groundlings  in  tafte.  It  is  not  long 
iince  a  ftile  of  theatrical  mufic,  in 
many  refpe^ls  new,  was  ftruck  out 
by  the  Chevalier  Gluck,  with  a  free¬ 
dom  becoming  a  man  of  indepen¬ 
dent  fortune,  and  clalTical  tafte.  His 
piece,  of  which  the  airs  were  almoft 
as  fimple  as  Scots  fongs,  yet  with 
accompanyments  as  learned  as  the 
profoundeft  Hull  in  harmony  could 
^afford,  w’as  received  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  with  infinite  appianfe.  It  was 
alfo  brouglit  on  at  London,  by  Bach 
^  and  \’'ento.  But  thefe  gentlemen, 
knowing  their  ground,  forefaw  no¬ 
thing  lei's  than  the  terrible  piofpetft 
of  damnation.  For  their  piece 
was  only  lieautiful  and  pathetic ; 
— there  was  nothing  to  elevate 
and  fnrprife  ;  not  a  fuigle  voice  was 
anrned  into  a  hautbois  «r  fiddle ;  not 


of  Caftrati — who  no  f  >oncr  appear 
on  the  ftage,  with  their  “  childiih 
treble,  piping  and  whiftling  in  their 
found,”  than  all  deluiion  of  reality  is 
loft.  All  the  fongs  and  recitatives 
of  the  male  charadlers  might  be 
written  in  the  bafs  or  tenor  cliii's. 
fu  as  to  be  within  the  compafs  of 
mafeuline  voices.  In  chorules,  the 
foprano  parts  might  be  given  to  wo« 
men,  or  the  orcheftre.  Another  is, 
the  abolifliment  of  the  dance,  confi- 
dered  as  diftinift  from  the  atSion. 
If  there  muft  be  dancing,  let  it  be 
wrought  into  the  bodyol  the  piece ; 
then  it  will  have  a  chance  of  mean¬ 
ing  I'omething  to  the  purpofe,  which 
at  prefeut  it  cannot  be  accufed  of. 
But  the  grand  defideratum,  is  a 
cloler  communication  between  the 
ideas  of  the  compofer  and  the  poet. 
While  a  mufician  mar.es  a  rondeau 
of  words,  which  have  nothing  pro¬ 
per  for  taking  tl-.at  form, — w  hilt*  he 
lets  all  his  inftrumcntal  parts  in  an 
uproar,  to  accompany  the  foft  ac¬ 
cents  of  love  and  pity — v.’hile  b.e 
gives  a  dozen  bars  to  one  fyllable, 
and  thefe  filled  with  palfages  which 
cannot  be  executed  without  a  wry 
face  ;  it  is  vain  to  look  for  any  ct- 
fedt  truly  dramatic.  Thole  tilings 
may  be  tolerated  in  a  concert-room ; 
in  a  theatre  they  are  infufferable. 
For  the  application  of  inufic  to  word»„ 
I  have  never  feen  a  better  rule,  and 
perhaps 
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^rhaps  a  better  rule  could  not  be  **  leniter,  canit :  totaqne  arte  con- 
I'ramed  than  that  of  Quintilian  : —  fentit  cum  eorum  qu«  dicuntur 
“  Et  voce,  et  modulatioiie,  grandia  **  affe«ftibus.” 

**  elate,  jucunda  dulciter,  moderata  .  Marcello. 


Portrait  of  Sir  William  Jones*. 


IN  the  gay  fpring  of  life,  that  fea- 
I'on  which  the  idle  walle  in  difli* 
pation,  and  the  diligent  employ  in 
elementary  lludies,  dillinguimed  by 
that  elegant  conviviality  which  too 
trequemly  proves  the  /bane  of  its 
pohellbr,  the  Author  of  the  Orien¬ 
tal  Commentaries  alTumed  the  triple 
charafter  of  a  Lingulft,  a  Poet,  and 
a  Critic.  With  powers  too  vigorous 
and  comprehenfive  to  be  {hackled  by 
the  vulgar  trammels  of  education, 
he  commenced  his  literary  career 
where  veterans  of  no  common  re¬ 
putation  have  been  content  to  finilh 
theirs.  To  an  intuitive  perception 
of  the  fublime  and  beautiful,  and  an 
imagination  at  once  bold  and  luxu¬ 
riant,  he  added,  what  Mr  Pope 
thought  incompatible  with  {hefe  fa¬ 
culties,  the  diilinguifliing  judgment 
of  Ariftotle,  and  a  memory  quick 
and  tenacious  as  that  of  Seneca,  or 
Carneades.  Nothing  lefs  than  the 
union  of  thefe  powers  in  the  fame 
mind  could  have  produced  fuch  preg¬ 
nancy  of  Thought,  and  fuch  elegance 
and  facility  of  compofition,  in  lan¬ 
guages  fo  difficult  and  dillimilar.  Yet 
this  fancy,  this  elegance,  and  this  fa¬ 
cility,  did  Sir  W.  Jones  polTefs,  in 
fpite  of  his  early  delKnation  to  a 
profeifioi,  of  which  even  the  pre¬ 
paratory  exercifes  exhauft  the  mid¬ 
night  lamp  of  the  moll  perfevering 
Undent.  To  the  pen,  whofe  more 
ferious  bnfinefs  it  was  to  colleft  the 
cafes,  and  note  the  precedents  of  an 
Englifli  court  of  judicature,  we  are 
indebted,  not  only  for  a  I'pcech  of 


Ifeus  in  an  Englifli  drefs,  and  for  an 
exaifl  delineation  of  the  mod  com¬ 
plicated  part  of  the  Athenian  laws  ; 
but  for  verfes,  which  echo  the  lan¬ 
guage,  as  well  as  the  fentiments,  of 
Sophocles,  Theocritus,  and  Menan¬ 
der.  To  him  who  might  have  been 
fuppofed  to  confult  the  pages  of  Ci¬ 
cero,  as  the  models  only  of  legal  ar¬ 
gument,  or  popular  declamation,  we 
owe  the  perufal  of  fuch  Latin  profe 
as  Tully  might  have  read  without 
difgufl  i  and  of  Latin  poetry,  which 
breathes  the  fpirit  of  the  bell  wri¬ 
ters  of  the  befl  age  of  Rome.  He 
who  was  more  profeffionally  emc 
ployed  in  difeuffing  the  legal  mode 
of  I'uppreffing  riots,  and  the  laws  of 
his  native  country  on  th«  fubjeft  of 
hailmeHts,  cultivated  the  Oriental 
languages,  not  only  to  illuflrate  the 
Mahometan  laws  of  fucCeffion  to  the 
property  of  inteflates,  but  to  deve- 
lope  the  grammatical  conftruftion  of 
the  Perlian  language,  and  to  woo 
the  Afiatic  Mules  from  the  fpicy 
groves  of  Arabia  to  the  more  chilly 
climate  of  Britain.  Let  it  be  re¬ 
membered  alfo,  that  the  man  of 
whom  all  this,  and  much  more  might 
be  faid,  is  now  only  in  the  bloom  of 
manhood  ;  pofTelTed  of  integrity  un- 
impcached,  and  of  manners  the  moll  * 
attrai^ting :  in  his  judicial  capacity, 
the  glory  of  the  Britifh  name  in  In¬ 
dia  ;  and,  as  a  fcholar,  ftill  indefati¬ 
gable  in  thofe  purfuits,  which  ren¬ 
der  him  at  once  the  patron  and  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  poet,  the  philofopher, 
and  the  critic. 

Recount 
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jfccDunt  of  M  Thunder- form  in  Scotland ;  wlthfome  Mdeirological  Chferva- 
tioMs.  In  aUtier  from  Patrick  Brydone,  £f^.  f.  R.  i.  te  i'/r  Jokph 
Banks,  £art.  P.  R.  S,% 

c  Lsnncl-Houfe,  near  dlfllpate,  and  there  were  no  more 
SIR,  ^Colditream,  Dec.  23- *786.  appearance  of  cither  thunder  or 

I  NOW  lit  down  to  gke  you  I’ome  lightning.  I  had  ordered  my  horfes 
account  of  the  thunder-ftorm,  to  be  ^ot  ready,  and  was  juit  going 
which  1  remember  to  have  men-  to  mount,  wlien  a  fervant  came  run- 
tioned  to  yon  in  converfation,  and  ning  in  to  tell  me,  that  a  man  and 
of  which  you  wilbed  to  be  more  two  norles  had  been  {truck  dead  by 
particularly  informed.  I  do  not  the  thunder,  at  a  i'mall  diftance  from 
know  whether  you  will  think  it  the  houfe.  1  immediately  let  out, 
worthy  of  tlie  attention  of  the  So-  and  arrived  on  the  Ipot  in  lei's  than 
ciety  ;  but  you  will  be  plcafed  to  half  an  hour  alter  the  accident, 
make  whatever  ule  of  it  you  think  The  hcil'es  were  Hill  yoked  to  tho 
proper.  It  is  copied,  witli  Ibme  ad-  cart,  and  lying  in  the  lame  polition 
ditions,  from  the  journal  which  I  in  which  they  had  been  ftruck  down  i 
ufually  keep  in  the  country,  and  but  tlie  body  of  the  young  man  had 
which  was  wrote  down  immediately  been  already  carried  oft’  by  his  com-. 


alter  the  event. 

Tuel'day,  the  19th  of  July  1785, 


panion,  who  loon  returned  to  the 
place  i  and,  with  lei's  agitation  than 


was  a  fine  foft  morning  (therinome-  1  txpedted,  definibed  to  me  how 
ter,  at  ten,  6S";)  about  eleven,  every  thing  liad  palled, 
clouds  began  to  form  in  the  Iduth-  Tlicy  were  b<.)th  fervants  to  Mr 
eall,  and  beiw'een  tw’elve  and  one  Turnbull,  a  tenant  of  the  Earl  of 
there  were  fevcral  llalhes  of  light-  Home,  and  were  returning  hom». 
ning,  followed  by  rolling  claps  of  with  two  carts  loaded  with  coals, 
thunder,  at  a  conllderable  dillance.  James  Lauder,  a  Icrong  ycvmg  man, 

I  was  fitting  Jn  my  lludy  at  an  open  oi  twenly-lour  years  of  age,  had  . 
window,  in  the  I'econd  llory,  cb-  the  charge  of  tlie  firlt  cart,  and 
I'erving  the  progrel's  of  the  llonn  ;  was  llttirg  on  the  fore-part  of  it. 
when  I'ome  ladies,  who  w’erc  in  the  Tiity  hao  ci  oiled  the  Tweed  a  few 
drawing-room  below,  alarmed  by  mimites  before,  at  a  deep  I’ord,  and 
the  lightning,  came  up  to  me.  1  had  almoil  gained  the  highpit  part 
was  making  them obferve,  by  a  Hop-  ot  aii  alceut.  about  65  or  70  feet 
watch,  the  time  wliich  the  found  above  the  bed  of  t!;e  river.  They- 
took  to  reach  us  (w’hich  was  gene-  were  converfirg  aliuut*  {lie  :!*pnder, 
rally  from  25  to  30  leconds,)  and  which  they  heard  at  a  ciltance,  and 
afl'uring  them  the  llormwas  at  fo  exprefling  a  wifti  that  it  might  be 
great  a  diftance  that  there  could  be  accompanied*  by  a  fall  ol  rain,  as 
no  fort  of  danger,  when  we  were  the  only  means  of  laving  the  crop, 
fuddeniy  alanned  by  a  loud  report,  after  lb  long  and  fo  fevtre  drought, 
for  which  we  were  not  prepared,  by  At  that  inilant  he  was  ftunned  by  a 
any  preceding  flafti :  it  ref'tmbled  loud  report,  and  f.iw  his  companion, 
the  firing  ol  feveral  muliiets,  fo  his  horics and  cart,  fall  toilie  ground, 
clofe  together,  that  the  ear  ctruln  He  immediately  ran  to  his  afiitlance, 
hardly  teparate  the  founds  ;  and  but  Icund  him  quite  dead.  His  face, 
was  followed  by  no  rumbling  noife  he  faid,  was  of  a  livid  colour,  his 
like  the  other  claps.  cloathes  were  torn  to  pieces,  and 

The  clouds  immediately  began  to  he  had  a  Itrong  liucil  of  burning 
VoL.  VI.  N®  31.  B  He 
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He  immediately  emptied  his  own  motion  had  fucceeded  the  fall,  but 
cart,  and  carried  home  Lauder’s  every  principle  of  life  feems  to  have 
body  to  his  friends ;  fa  that  1  had  been  extinguifiied  in  an  inltant. 
not  an  opportunity  of  examining  it :  The  hair  was  much  Tinged  over  the 
but  Mr  Bell,  Minilter  of  Coliitream,  greateft  part  of  their  bodies;  but 
a  gentleina!!  of  the  malt  perfect  was  moft  perceptible  on  the  belly 
candour  and  veracity,  toid  me,  that  and  legs.  Their  eyes  were  already 
he  had  been  lent  fur,  to  announce  become  doll  and  opake,  and  looked 
the  fatal  event  to  the  young  man’s  like  the  eyes  of  an  'animal  which 
parents,  and  had  examined  the  bo-  had  been  long  dead..  The  joints 
dy  ;  that  he  found  the  fltin  of  the  were  all  fup^e ;  and  I  could  not 
rignt  tnigit  nuch  burnt  and  (hrivel  perceive  that  any  of  the  bones  were 
led,  and  many  marks  of  the  fame  either  foitened  or  dilTolved,  as  it 
kind  over  the  whole  body ;  but  has  been  alledged  fom.-times  hap- 
none  on  the  legs,  which  he  imputed  pens  to  animals  killed  by  lightning, 
to  their  hanging  over  the  fore-part  I  he  left  lh..ft  of  the  cart  w’as  brok- 
of  the  cart  at  the  time  of  the  ex-  en  ;  and  1  obl'erved,  that  fplinters 
plofion,  and  not  being  in  contact  had  been  thrown  ulf  in  many  places, 
w’ith  any  part  of  it.  His  cloaths,  particularly  where  the  timber  of  the 
and  particularly  his  Ihirt,  was  very  cart  was  connected  by  nails,  or 
much  torn,  and  emitted  a  llrong  cramps  of  iron.  Many  pieces  of 
fmell  of  burning.  The  body  was  the  coal  were  likewile  thrown  out 
buried  two  days  after,  without  hav-  to  a  confiderable  dillance  all  round 
ing  difeovered  any  fymptoms  of  pu-  the  cart;  and  fome  of  tliem,  which 
trefaClion.  I  have  prelerved,  have  the  appear- 

Lauder’s  companion  (hewed  me  ance  of  coal  which  had  lain  fome 
the  diftance  between  the  two  carts,  time  on  a  fire.  I  likewile  gathered 
W'hich  was  exadlly  marked  ;  for  liis  up  the  fragments  of  Lauder’s  hat, 
horles  had  turned  round  at  the  time  which  had  been  torn  to  innumerable 
of  the  explofion,  and  broke  their  fmall  pieces  ;  fome  of  which  I  (hall 
harnefs  ;  I  (bund  it  about  twenty-  indofe  for  your  infpeiition,  as  well 
four  yards,  and  Lauder’s  cart  was  a  as  part  of  his  hair,  which  I  found 
few  feet  higher  on  the  bank,  but  ftrongly  united  to  fome  of  the  frae- 
had  not  yet  reached  the  liiminit.  ments  which  had  compofed  the 
He  told  me,  he  was  likewife  fitting  crown  of  the  hat  *.  About  four 
on  the  the  fore-part  of  his  cart,  and  feet  and  a  half  behind  each  wheel 
had  Lauder,  his  cart  and  horfes,  full  ol  the  cart,  I  obferved  an  odd  ap- 
in  view,  when  they  fell  to  the  pearance  in  the  ground  ;  a  circuliu- 
ground ;  that  he  perceived  no  flafh,  hole,  of  about  twenty  inches  in  dia- 
nor  appearance  of  fire,  and  was  fen-  meter,  the  center  of  which  was  ex- 
fible  of  no  (hock,  nor  uncommon  a<511y  in  the  traA  of  each  wheel, 
fenfation.  The  earth  was  tom  up,  as  if  by  vi- 

1  now  examined  the  cart,  and  the  olent  blows  of  a  pick-axe,  and  the 
fpot  around  it,  as  exaiSllyas  I  could,  fmall  (tones  and  dull  were  fcat- 
'The  hories  were  black,  and  of  a  tered  on  each  fide  of  the  road, 
ftrong  make  ;  they  had  fallen  on  The  tracks  of  the  wheels  were 
the  left  fide,  and  their  legs  lud  ftrongly  marked  in  the  dull,  both 
made  a  deep  imprelfion  in  the  duft,  behind  and  before  thefe  holes, 
which,  on  our  lifting  them  up,  (hew-  but  were  completely  obliterated  for 
ed  the  exaft  form  of  each  leg  ;  fo  upwards  of  a  foot  and  a  half  on 
that  no  kind  of  ftruggle  or  convulfive  thefe  fpots.  This  led  me  to  fufpeeft, 

that- 

*  Thefe  were  exhibited  to  the  Society.  C.  B. 
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that  the  force  which  had  formed  horfes,  and  this  might  perhaps  be 
them  muft  likewile  have  atiled  the  realbn  why  the  hair  on  thefe 
ftrongly  upon  the  wheels ;  and,  on  parts  was  much  more  burnt  than  on 
examination,  I  found  evident  marks  the  reft  of  their  bodies  :  However, 
of  fiilion  on  each  of  them,  which  I  the  two  horles  had  already  walked 
now  fliewed  to  many  people  who  over  this  elc^ical  mine,  without 
had  aflembled  around  us.  The  having  produced  any  effect ;  and, 
furface  of  the  iron,  to  the  length  of  had  not  the  cart  followed  them, 
about  three  inches,  and  the  whole  might  have  eicaped  without  hurt, 
breadth  of  the  wheel,  had  become  1  examined  ail  tlieir  (hoes,  but  cculd 
of  a  biueilh  colour,  had  entirely  loft  not  perceive  the  lealt  mark  on  any 
its  poliih  and  fmoothnefs,  and  had  of  them,  nor  W'as  the  earth  broken 
the  appearance  of  drops  incomplete*  where  they  had  trodden.  But  the 
ly  formed  on  its  furface  ;  thelle  were  cart  was  deeply  laden,  and  the 
of  a  roundifli  form,  and  had  a  fenfi-  wheels  had  penetrated  much  farther 
ble  proje<5Uun.  1  fufpedled  that  the  into  the  ground, 
great  heat  which  had  been  commu*  The  equilibrium  between  the 
nicated  to  the  iron  might  probably  earth  and  the  atmofphere  fttms  at 
have  burnt  the  wood  of  the  wheels,  this  inftant  to  have  been  completely 
but  this  I  did  not  find  to  be  the  cafe,  reftured,  tor  no  farther  appearance 
To  afeertain  whether  thefe  marks  of  thunder  or  lightning  was  obfer- 
were  occafioned  by  the  explofion  ved  within  our  hemilphere  ;  the 
which  had  torn  tip  tiie  ground,  we  clouds  difpelled,  and  the  air  returned 
puihed  back  the  cart  on  the  lame  the  molt  perfect  tranquillity :  hut 
tra(fts  which  it  had  deferibed  on  the  how  this  vail  quantity  of  eledtric 
road,  and  found  that  the  marks  of  matter  could  be  difeharged  from  the 
fufion  anfwercd  exaitly  to  the  cen-  one  element  into  the  other,  without 
ter  of  each  of  the  holes  ;  and  that,  exhibiting  any  appearance  oi  fire,  I 
at  the  inftant  of  the  explofion,  the  lhall  not  pretend  to  examine.  The 
iron  of  the  wheels  had  been  funk  fact,  however,  appears  certain ; 
deep  in  the  dull.  They  had  made  and  when  I  was  mentioning  it  as  a 
almoft  hall'  a  revolution  alter  the  fingular  one,  a  gentleman  told  me, 
explofion,  which  might  be  occafion-  that  the  Ihepherd  of  St  Cuthbert’s 
ed  by  the  falling  down  of  the  horfes,  farm,  on  the  oppofite  bank  of  the 
wluch  pulled  the  cart  a  little  for-  Tw  eed,  had  been  an  eye-witnefs  of 
ward.  On  examining  the  oppollte  the  event,  and  gave  a  different  ac- 
part  of  the  wheels,  or  that  part  count  of  it.  I  immediately  went 
which  W’as  at  the  greateft  dlltance  to  the  farm,  found  the  lltepberd, 
from  the  earth,  no  mark  of  any  and  made  him  condu<^  me  to  tl  e' 
kind  was  obfervable.  The  broken  fpot  from  whence  he  had  obler.ed 
earth  ftill  emitted  a  fmell  fomething  it,  and  delired  him  to  give  me  an 
like  that  of  ether.  The  ground  account  of  what  had  hapjiened.  He 
was  remarkably  dry,  and  of  a  gra-  w'as  looking,  he  faid,  at  the  two 
velly  foil.  carts  going  up  the  bank,  w  hen  he 

It  would  appear  that  this  great  was  Itunned  by  a  loud  report,  and 
explofion  had,  in  an  inllant,  per-  at  the  fame  inftant  law  the  lirft  of 
vaded  every  fubftance  connected  the  carts  fall  to  the  ground,  and  ob- 
with  the  cart,  the  wheels  of  which  ferved  that  the  man  and  horfes  lay 
had  probably  conduifted  it  from  the  ftiU,  as  if  dead.  I  aiked  him  if  he 
ground.  They  had  been  complete-  had  obferyed  any  lightning  ?  He 
ly  wetted  but  a  few'  minutes  before,  faid,  he  faw  no  lightning,  nor  ap» 
as  well  as  the  legs  and  bellies  of  the  pearance  of  fire  whatever  ;  but  ob« 
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fervcd  the  duft  to  rife  at  the  place  ; 
that  there  had  been  l^everal  tlalhes 
of  lightning  fome  time  before  irom 
the  louth-eali,  whereas  the  accident 
happened  to  the  north-welt  of 
where  he  flood.  The  diltaiice,  in 
a  right  line  acrofs  the  river,  might 
be  between  two  and  three  hundred 
yards.  He  was  fenfible  ot  r.olhock, 
nor  uncommon  fcniation  of  any  kind, 
I  went  next  morning  to  examine  if 
there  were  any  marks  of  putrefap- 
tion  oa  the  horfes,  and  to  obferve 
the  Hate  of  the  bloud-vell'els,  icc.  af¬ 
ter  the  fivin  liad  been  taken  off ;  but 
a  gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood, 
yvho  kept  a  pack  of  hounds,  had  al¬ 
ready  feized  on  them. 

Several  other  phstnomena  l.>ap- 
peneti  on  that  day,  probably  all  pro¬ 
ceeding  flom  the  fame  caufe- ;  feme 
of  which  I  lliall  beg  leave  to  men¬ 
tion. 

•The  (hepherd  belonging  to  the 
farm  of  Lenncl-Hill  was  in  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  field,  tending  his  flock, 
when  he  obfei  ved  a  lamb  drop 
down  ;  and  faid,  l;e  felt  at  the  fame 
time  as  if  fire  had  palled  over  his 
face  (this  was  his  otvn  expreflion,) 
although  the  lightning  and  claps  of 
thunder  were  then  at  a  great  dif- 
tance  from  him.  He  ran  up  imme¬ 
diately,  but  found  the  lamb  quite 
dead  ;  nor  did  he  perceive  the  leall 
convullive  motion,  nor  fymptom  of 
Kfe  remaining,  although  the  mo¬ 
ment  before  it  appeared  to  be  in 
perfcA  health.  He  bled  it  with  his 
knife,  and  the  blood  flowed  freely. 
This,  he  told  me,  happened  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  explo- 
fion  which  killed  Lauder ;  and  it 
was  not  above  three  hundred  yards 
diflant  from  the  fpot.  He  was  only 
a  fetv  yards  from  the  lamb  when  it 
fell  down.  The  earth  was  not  torn 
lip,  nor  did  he  obferve  any  duft 
rife. 

Thomas  Fofter,  a  celebrated  fifli- 
er  in  Coldftream,  and  another  man, 
V.  erc  Handing  in  the  middle  of  the 


Tweed,  filhing  for  falraon  with  the 
rod,  when  they  fiiddt  r.ly  heard  a  • 
loud  noife  ;  and  tuming  round  to 
fee  from  whence  it  came,  they 
found  themfelves  caught  in  a  violent 
whirlwind,  which  Fcffcr  told  me 
felt  fultry  and  hot,  and  aimoft  pre¬ 
vented  them  from  breathing.  It 
was  not  without  much  difficulty 
they  could  reach  the  bank,  where 
they  fat  down,  exhaultcd  with  fa¬ 
tigue,  and  greatly  alaimcd;  how¬ 
ever  it  lafted  but  a  very  fhort  time, 
and  was  fuccetdcd  by  a  perfect 
calm.  Tliis  happened  about  an 
hour  before  the  explolion. 

A  woman,  making  hay  near  the 
banks  of  the  river,  fell  I'uddenly  to 
the  ground,  and  called  out  to  her 
companions  that  flic  had  received  a 
violent  blow  on  the  foot,  and  could 
not  imagine  from  whence  it  came. 
This  I  had  not  from  the  woman 
herftlf,  but  from  Mr  Turnbull,  a 
very  refpeiftable  farmer.  Mr  Bell, 
our  minifler,  nephew  'of  Thomfon 
the  Poet,  and  poflefled  of  all  the 
candour  and  ingenuity  of  his  uncle, 
told  me,  that,  walking  in  his  garden, 
a  little  before  Lauder’s  accident,  he 
feveral  times  felt  a  fenfible  tremor 
in  the  ground.  He  likewife  told 
me  (what  1  find  1  had  forgot  to 
mention  in  the  proper  place,)  that 
he  had  oblervcd  on  Lauder’s  body 
a  zig-zag  line,  of  about  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  broad,  which  extended 
from  his  chin  down  to  his  right 
thigh,  and  had  followed  nearly  the 
line  of  the  buttons  of  his  waiftcoat. 
The  fkin  was  burnt  white  and  bard. 

Thele,  Sir,  are  all  the  circum- 
ftances  1  have  been  able  to  colle<fl 
that  are  well  authenticated  ;  and  I 
lhall  not  trouble  you  with  reports 
that  are  not.  From  the  whcle,  it 
would  appear,  that  the  earth  had 
acquired  a  great  fupcr-abundance  of 
cletftrical  matter,  which  was  every 
where  endeavouring  to  fly  oft  into 
the  atmofphere.  Perhaps  it  might 
be  accotmted  for  from  the  exceflive 
drynefs 
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3rj'nef'»  of  the  ground  ;  and,  for  gate  the  canfes :  all  I  wanted  was 
in«My  mc.iiihs,  the  al  noll  total  want  to  gi»ft  you  fonie  account  of  the  ef« 
of  rain,  which  is  probably  the  agent  feels;  and  your  own  reflections  will 
that  Nature  employs  in  prefervirig,  lead  you  much  farther  than  any 
or  in  reltoring,  the  equilibrium  be-  thing  I  could  luggelt. 
tween  the  other  two  elements.  1  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the 
But  1  ihall  nut  pretend  to  invelti-  greatell  rei'pect,  &c.  P.  Brypone. 


Ohfervatiotis  concerning  the  caufe  of  the  Variation  of  the  Needle.  By  Ti¬ 
berius  CavaJlo,  F.  R.  S,  *. 


After  having  related  the  refult 
of  fome  magnetical  experi¬ 
ments,  Mr  Cavallu  adds  the  follow¬ 
ing  thoughts  concerning  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  thofe  obfervations  towards 
accounting  for  the  variation  of  the 
magnetic  needle. 

“  This  wonderful  pheenomenon 
has,  fince  it  was  firll  difeovered, 
employed  the  thoughts  of  very  able 
philolbphers ;  many  hypotheles  ha¬ 
ving  been  offered,  not  only  for  its 
explanation,  but  even  to  forctcl  the 
future  variations  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  I  need  not  detain  this 
learned  .Society  with  a  particular 
hillory  of  thofe  hypothefes,  but  (hall 
only  obferve  in  general,  that  nei¬ 
ther  their  predii^tions  have  anlwer- 
cd,  nor  any  of  them  was  founded 
upon  evident  prineiples.  The  ftip- 
polition  of  a  large  magnet  being  in- 
cloled  within  the  body  of  the  earth, 
and  of  its  relatively  moving  with 
refpeifl  to  the  outward  Ihell  or  cruft; 
the  fuppofltion  of  there  being  four 
moveable  magnetic  poles  within  the 
earth  ;  the  hypothefis  of  a  magnetic 
power,  partly  within  and  partly 
without  the  furface  of  the  earth ;  to¬ 
other  with  feveral  other  hypo¬ 
theles  on  the  fame  fubjeift,  are  not 
only  unwarranted  by  actual  experi¬ 
ments,  but  do  neither  feem  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  other  operations  of  na¬ 
ture.  The  late  ingenious  Mr  Can¬ 
ton,  Member  of  this  Society,  was 
tlie  firft  whd  endeavoured  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  daily  variation  of  the 


magnetic  needle  by  the  heating  and 
cooling  of  the  magnetic  bodies  in 
different  parts  of  the  earth’s  fur- 
face  ;  which  was  in  confcquence  of 
his  having  firft  obferved,  that  the 
aiftion  of  the  magnet  on  the  needle 
was  diminifhed  by  heating,  and  in* 
creafed  by  cooling. 

Following  Mr  Canton’s  judi¬ 
cious  method  of  deriving  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  natural  appearances  from 
properties  aiftually  proved  by  ex¬ 
periments,  I  think  that  the  increafe 
and  diminution  of  magnetic  attrac¬ 
tion,  by  heating  and  cooling  of  the 
magnet, as  obferved  by  Mr  Canton, 
together  with  the  refult  of  the  ex¬ 
periments  recited  in  this  Paper, 
feem  fully  fufheient  to  account  for 
the  general  variation  of  tlue  needle. 

If  we  colltrt  under  one  point  of 
view  ail  the  caules  hitherto  afeer- 
tained,  w  hich  can  increafe  or  dirai- 
nifh  the  attraction  between  mag¬ 
netic  bodies,  we  Ihall  find  that  the 
attraction  beiw  een  the  magnet  and 
iron,  or  betw  een  magnet  and  mag¬ 
net,  is  increafed  by  cooling,  by  a 
regeneration  of  iron  or  phlogiftica- 
tion  of  its  calx,  and  within  certain 
limitations  by  the  atftion  of  acids  up¬ 
on  the  iron  ;  that  this  attraction  is 
diminiihed  by  heating,  and  by  the 
decompofition  of  iron  ;  and,  laftly. 
that  it  is  probably  annihilated  by  a 
very  great  degree  of  heat. 

Thefe  truths  being  premifed,  it 
muft  be  confidered,  firft,  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  innumerable  obfervations 
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and  daily  experience,  the  body  of  In  order  to  exemplify  this  expla- 
the  earth  contains  almoft  every  nation  of  the  variation  in  a  familiar 
where  ferruginous  bodies  in  various  manner  ;  1  made  the  following  ex- 
ftates  and  bulks ;  fecondly,  that  the  periment,  with  the  account  of  which 
magnetic  needle  muft  be  attracted  I  lhall  conclude  this  Paper.  Four 
by  all  thofe  bodies,  and  its  fituation  earthen  vefltls  were  difpofed  round 
or  direftion  muft  be  determined  by  the  magnetic  needle,  two  near  its 
all  thofe  attratftions  confidered  to*  fouth,  and  the  other  two  near  its 
gether,  viz.  from  their  common  north  pole,  but  not  at  equal  diftances. 
center  of  aeftion;  thirdly,  that  by  In  one  of  thofe  veflels  there  was  pla* 
removing  or  altering  the  degrees  ced  a  natural  magnet,  the  fecond  con* 
of  attradtion  of  fome  of  thofe  bodies  tained  feveral  fmall  bits  of  magnetic 
which  are  fituated  on  one  lide  of  the  fteel  mixed  with  earth  ;  and  in 
magnetic  meridian,  more  than  of  each  of  the  other  two  there  were 
thole  fituated  on  the  other  fide,  the  put  about  four  ounces  of  iron  filings, 
above-mentioned  common  center  of  Things  being  thus  difpofed,  and 
anradfions,  and,  of  courfe,  the  di  left  undifturbed  for  about  half  an 
rection  of  the  magnetic  needle  muft  hour,  the  needle  remained  unaltered, 
be  altered,  which  in  fadf  is  the  va*  Then  the  pieces  of  magnetic  fteel 
nation  of  the  needle  ;  and,  laftly,  and  earth  were  ftirred  with  a  (lick, 
that  this  alteration  in  the  attradlions  in  confequence  of  whic^  the  needle 
of  fome  of  the  ferruginous  bodies  in  was  agitated.  After  this,  fome  di* 
the  earth  muft  undoubtedly  take  luted  vitriolic  acid  was  poured  up- 
place,  it  being  occafioned  by  tke  on  the  filings  in  one  of  the  velTels, 
parts  of  the  earth  being  irregidarly  the  adlion  of  which  attradled  the 
heated  and  cooled,  by  the  aiftion  of  needle  that  way  ;  but  whilft  the 
volcanoes  which  decompofe  or  o*  needle  remained  in  that  iituation, 
therwiie  alter  large  inaftes  of  fer*  fome  diluted  vitriolic  acid  was  pour- 
ruginous  fubilance,  by  earthquakes  ed  upon  the  iron  filings  in  the  other 
which  remove  ferruginous  bodies  velTel,  which  flood  on  the  other 
from  their  original  places,  and  we  lide,  in  confequence  of  which  the 
may  add  alfo,  by  the  aurora  borealii\  needle  went  back  again  towards  it^ 
for  though  we  are  as  yet  ignorant  former  dire^ion.  Whilft  the  ef- 
of  the  caufe  of  that  furprifmg  phae-  fervelTences  were  going  on  in  the 
iiomenon,  it  is  however  certain,  two  velTcls,  the  magnet  in  the  firft 
that  the  magnetic  needle  has  been  velTel  was  heated  by  means  of  boil* 
frequently  dillurbed  when  the  au-  ing  water,  which  occafioned  ano* 
rora  borealis  appeared  very  ftrong.  ther  alteration  in  the  dire^ion  of 
The  magnetic  needle,  therefore,  the  magnetic  needle  i  and  thiu,  by 
being  neceifarily  affecled  by  thofe  altering  the  (late  of  the  ferruginous 
caufes,  it  feems  unnecell’ary  to  have  fubftances  in  the  velTels,  the  needle’s 
recourfe  to  other  hypothetical  caufes  direiftion  was  altered,  in  evident 
which  are  not  eftabliihed  on  aiftual  imitation  of  the  natural  variation, 
experience.  •  T.  Cavalo.” 


A  count  of  Three  Volcanos  in  the  Moon.  By  William  Herfchel,  LL.D. 
F.R.S.  ;  communicated  by  ,S/r  Joleph  Banks,  Bart.  P.Jt.S.  *. 


IT  will  be  necelTary  to  fay  a  few 
words  by  way  of  introduftion  to 


the  account  1  have  to  give  of  fome 
appearances  upon  the  moon,  which 
I  pef» 
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Three  V^lcams  in  the  Moon. 


1  perceived  the  19th  and  30th  of 
this  month.  The  phenomena  of 
Qjiture,  efpecially  thofe  that  fall  un¬ 
der  the  inl'peAion  of  the  allrono- 
mer,  are  to  be  viewed,  not  only 
with  the  ufual  attention  to  fu4fls  as 
they-  occur,  but  with  the  eye  of  rea- 
ion  and  experience.  In  this  we 
are,  however,  not  allowed  to  de¬ 
part  from  plain  appearances;  tho’ 
their  origin  and  ligiiihcatlua  Ihould 
be  indicated  by  the  molt  charac¬ 
terizing  features.  Thus,  when  we 
fee,  on  the  furface  of  the  moon,  a 
great  number  of  elevations,  from 
half  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  an  half  in 
height,  we  are  ftri^tly  intitled  to 
call  them  Mountains;  but  when  we 
attend  to  their  particular  fliape,  in 
which  many  of  them  refemble  the 
craters  of  our  volcanos,  and  thence 
argue,  that  they  owe  their  origin  to 
the  fame  caufe  which  has  modelled 
many  of  thefe,  we  may  be  laid  to 
fee  by  analogy,  or  with  the  eye  of 
reafon.  Now,  in  this  latter  cafe, 
though  it  may  be  convenient,  in 
fpeaking  of  phaenomena,  to  ufe  ex- 
prellions  that  can  only  be  jnllilied 
by  reafoning  upon  the  fa6ts  them- 
felves,  it  wUl  certainly  be  the  fafell 
way  not  to  negle^  a  full  delcription 
of  them,  that  it  may  appear  to  o- 
thershow  far  we  have  been  authori¬ 
zed  to  ufe  the  mental  eye.  This 
being  premifed,  I  may  fafely  pro¬ 
ceed  to  give  my  obfervations. 

jfpril  19, 1 787,  loA.  fidereal  time. 

I  perceive  three  volcanos  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places  of  the  dark  part  of  the 
new  moon.  Two  of  them  are  ei¬ 
ther  already  nearly  extinft,  or  o- 
therwife  in  a  {fate  of  going  to  break 
out ;  wliich  perhaps  may  be  decided 
next  lunation.  TTit  third  (hews  an 
aiflual  eruption  of  fire,  or  luminous 
matter.  I  meafured  the  dillance 
of  the  crater  from  the  northern 
limb  of  the  moon,  and  found  it 
5t", 3.  Its  light  is  much  brighter 
Aan  the  nucleus  of  the  comet  which 


M.  Mcchain  difeovered  at  Paris  the 
loth  of  tliis  month. 

Aprii  20, 1 787, 10  A.  2’  fidereat  tUiu, 
The  volcano  burns  with  greater 
violence  than  laft  night.  1  believe 
its  diameter  cannot  be  lefs  than  3", 
by  comparing  it  with  that  of  the 
Georgian  planet:  as  Jupiter  was 
near  at  hand,  I  turned  the  telefcopc 
to  his  third  latellite,  and  ellimated 
the  diameter  of  the  burning  part  of 
the  volcano  to  be  equal  to  at  lead 
twice  that  of  the  fatelKte.  Hence 
we  may  compute,  that  the  (liining 
or  burning  matter  mull  be  above 
three  miles  in  diameter.  It  is  of 
an  irregular  round  figure,  and  very 
lharply  defined  on  the  edges.  The 
other  two  volcanos  are  much  far¬ 
ther  towards  the  center  of  the 
moon,  and  refemble  large,  pretty 
faint  nebulz,  that  are  gradually 
much  brighter  in  the  middle;  but 
no  well-defined  luminous  fpot  caa 
be  difeerned  in  them.  Thefe  three 
fputs  are  plainly  to  be  diitinguilhed 
from  the  reft  ot  the  marks  upon  the 
moon ;  for  the  refieclion  of  the  fun’s 
rays  from  the  earth  is,  in  its  pre- 
fenl  fituation,  fiilficicntly  bright, 
with  a  ten-l'eet  refleidor,  to  fliew 
the  moon’s  fpots,  even  the  darked 
of  them :  nor  did  I  perceive  any  fi- 
milar  jihznomena  lud  lunation,  tho’ 

1  then  viewed  the  lame  places  with 
the  fame  inftrumeiit. 

The  appearance  of  what  1  have 
called  the  aiftual  fire  or  eruption 
of  a  volcano,  exactly  refembled  a 
fmall  piece  of  burning  charcoal, 
when  it  is  covered  by  a  very  thin 
coat  oi  white  afltes,  which  frequent¬ 
ly  adhere  to  it  when  it  has  been 
lome  time  ignited ;  and  it  had  a  de¬ 
gree  of  brightnefs,  about  as  ftrong 
as  that  with  which  fuch  a  coal 
would  be  feen  to  glow  in  faint  day¬ 
light. 

All  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  volca¬ 
nic  mi.u  ■'tain  (eemed  to  be  faintly  il¬ 
luminated  by  the  eruption,  and  were 
gradually 
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gradually  more  obfcure  as  they  lay  at  P.  S.  M.  Mechain  having  favour^ 
a  greater  diltance  from  the  crater  .  ed  me  with  an  account  ot  ihe  dif- 
This  eruption  refembled  much  covery  of  hb  comet,  1  looked  lor  it 
that  wliich  I  law  on  the  4th  of  May,  among  the  Pleiades,  fuppofiiig  its 
in  the  year  17S3;  an  account  of  track  lince  the  loth  ot  this  mouth 
which,  with  many  remarkable  par-  to  lie  that  way  ;  and  law  it  April 
titulars  relating  to  volcanic  moun-  19th,  at  10  h.  10'  fidereal  time, 
tains  in  the  moon,  I  lliall  take  an  when  it  preceded  Fl.  d  Pleiadum 
early  opportunity  of  communicating  about  54"  in  time,  with  nearly  the. 
\o  this  Society.  It  differed,  how-  fame  declination  as  that  liar  ;  but 
ever,  confiderably  in  magnitude  and  no  great  accuracy  was  attempted 
brightnel's ;  for  the  volcano  of  the  in  the  determination  of  its  place, 
year  17S3,  though  much  brighter  As  1  have  mentioned  the  comet  in 
than  that  which  is  now  burning,  a  foregoing  paragraph  of  this  Paper, 
was  not  nearly  To  large  in  the  di-  1  thought  it  proper  here  to  add  my 
mentions  of  its  eruption  :  The  for-  obl'ervation  of  it  : — “  The  comet  is 
mer  feen  in  the  telelcope  refembled  “  nearly  round,  with  a  Imall  taij 
a  ftar  of  the  fourth  magnitude  as  it  “  towards  the  north  following  part ; 
appears  to  the  natural  eye ;  this,  on  “  the  chevelure  extends  to  about 
the  contrary,  Ihtws  a  vilible  flilk  of  lu-  “  four  or  live  minutes;  and  it  has 
minous  matter,  very  diftereni  from  “  a  central,  very  fmall,  ill  •  dtfi- 
the  fparkling  brightnel's  of  liar-light.  ned  nucleus,  of  no  great  bnghi- 

WiLLiAM  Herschell.  “  ncfs.” 

Si*ughneiirWindftr  Aprilzi.  1787.  ' 
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1603.  4.  Doomfday:  a  holy  poena. 

JAMES  VI.  fucceeding  to  the  Edin.  1614,  4to. 

crown  oP England,  molt  of  the  5.  Jonathan,  an  heroic  poem, 
poets  of  Scotland,  after  this  period,  book  1. 

wrote  in  Englilh,  as  the  coint  and  The  four  laft  were  reprinted  at 
polite  language.  London,  1637,  folio,  under  the  ge- 

WiLLiAM  Alexander,  after-  neral  title  of  Recnatiom  with  the 
W’ard  Earl  of  Stirling*  was  born  in  Mufes  ;  and  about  1727,  i2mo.  In 
1580,  and  died  1640.  He  wrote,  .  thefe  editions  the  Tragedies  are  al- 

I.  Aurora  (this  name  he  gives  his  tered  and  improved.  The  Aurora 
millrefs,)  containing  the  firll  fancies  was  never  reprinted, 
of  the  author’s  youth,  William  A-  The  Earl  of  Stirling  is  a  mafcii* 
lexandcr  of  Menlirie.  London,  1604  line  writer,  but  does  not  deferve  to 
4to.  '  Hard  as  a  clallic.  Poems  lelecffed 

2.  Monarchic  Tragedies  (four.)  from  his  works  well  merit  repr'mt- 
The  Darius  was  printed  at  Edin.  ing,  however.  They  confill  of, 
1603,  4to.  and  with  the  other  pieces,  i.  Ten  or  twelve  fonnets  from  the 
at  London,  1^07,  4to.  x6i6,  i2mo.  Aurora  :  2.  His  Fsrantjis,  a  noble 

3.  A  Pararnells  (or  Exhortation  poem,  being  his  maller-plece  ;  and 
on  Government)  to  the  Prince  a  work  that  does  the  patron  and 
(Henry.)  London,  1604,  4to.  poet  great  credit:  3.  Moral  fenten- 

ces 

•  The  Biographia  Britannica  caUs  him  Vicount.  He  never  was  a  Vicount. 
His  foo  was  Vicount  Canada  during  the  father's  life-  See  Douglas's  Peerage. 


Sir  llobert  Aytoun.— W.  Drummond  of  HawthorndeH,  ij 

^Jle5  from  hu  T ragedies.  Tragedf  poems  poflefs  a  very  high  degree  of 
was  then  a  very  iridefinite  word,  that  exquilite  Doric  delicacy,  which 
being  as  often  applied  to  a  ballad  or  we  fo  much  admire  in  Comus,  &c. 
tale,  as  to  a  dramatic  poem.  Thofe  thofe  of  Drummond  do.  hlilton 
of  Lord  Stirling  are  in  facf  Llegiac  may  often  be  traced  in  him  ;  and 
Dialogues,  for  theiiiftna^itm  of  the  he  had  certainly  read,  and  .admired 


great. 

In  one  or  two  copies  of  the  Lon< 


him.  Drummond  was  the  firll 
who  introduced  into  Englilh  that 


don  folio,  1637,  a  good  portrait  fine  Italian  vein  ;  and  if  we  had 
of  the  Earl  of  Stirling  has  been  had  no  Drummond,  perhaps  we 
found  ;  which,  being  very  rare,  has  fhould  never  have  feen  the  delica- 


bcen  lately  re-engraved.  cies  of  Comus,  Lycidas,  11  Penfe- 

rofo,  L' Allegro.  Milton  has  hap* 
Sir  Kdsert  AttOoh,  t6o6.  pened  to  have  juftice  done  Wm  by 
This  gentleman  was  private  fe-  pollerity  Dmmmond,  alas !  has 
creury  to  i,^ueen  Ann  of  Denmark,  not  been  fo  fortunate.  The  reader 
wife  of  James  VI.  He  wrote  lome  will  excufe  my  giving  one  fonnet  of 
Latin  poems  in  the  Delicite  Pocta-  Drummond  as  a  fpecimen. 
run,  Setorum  ;  and  Ibme  light  gen-  william  ALExswosa. 

teel  pieces  in  Engliih,  two  of  which-  Tho'  1  have  t^vice  been  at  the  doors  of 
are  pnblilhed  from  a  MS.  now  in  death, 

the  editor’s  pofleffion  in  Scl.  Scot.  And  tivlce  found  Ihut  thofe  gates  which 

Bal.  Vol.  I.  one  or  two  more  may  ‘7*^  moum  i 

be  found  in  a  coUeaion  of  Scotilh  »  hghtmng  i,  i  truce  ta'en  f 

Poems  by  Watfon  the  printer,  pub-  For  late-born  furrowsaugure  fleet  return. 
Kihed  about  I  ^0^.  Amid  thy  facred  cares,  and  courtly  toils, 

Alexis,  when  thou  (halt  hear  wand'ring 

William  Drummond  of  Haw-  .  ... 

thornacn,  l6lo,  tnumpk  d  o'er  my 


Kihed  about  1707*  Amidthy  facred  cares,  and  courtly  tmls^ 

Alexis,  when  thou  (halt  hear  waixi^ring 

William  Drummond  of  Haw-  .  ... 

thornacn,  l6lo,  b  tnumpk  d  o'er  my 

^  •  mortal  fpoih, 

—a  poet  of  tlie  moit  amiable  and  earth  I  am  but  a  fad  namet 

e  xquilite  genius,  was  born  in  1 58  5,  if  thou  ere  held  me  dear  by  all  our  love, 
and  died  in  1649,  aged  64.  Like  By  all  that  bllfs,  thofe  joys,  Heav'n 
otlier  great  poets,  he  could  not  here  us  gave : 

write  profe  ;  his  C^pref,  grove,  ire.  “•*  by  the  maid,  of  Jove, 

,  ,  ^  y  r,  'a  ..  To 'e rave  this  ihort  remembrance  on 

being  pieces  of  poor  tinieij  and  his  my  grave  : 

Hiftorj)  of  the  JamefeSj  the  moft  dc-  ‘  Here  DRmon  lies,  whofe  fongs  did 
plorable  performance  that  ever  af-  *  fomefuac  grace 


write  profe  ;  his  Cjpref,  grove,  ire.  “•*  ^y  the  maid,  ot  jove, 

,  ,  c  y  r,  'a  ..  To 'grave  this  ihort  remembrance  on 

being  pieces  of  poor  tinieij  and  his  my  grave  : 

Hiftorj)  of  the  JamefeSj  the  moft  dc-  ‘  Here  DRmon  lies,  whofe  fongs  did 
plorable  performance  that  ever  af-  *  fomefuac  grace 
pired  to  the  name  of  liiftory,  full  of  *  ’^be  munuuring  c.ik.  May  rofcs  ftxadf 
falfe  orations,  falle  brilliancy,  fah’e  “* 

feni'e,  and  falfe  faints.  But  his  poems  The  Elk  runs  by  his  romantic 
amply  eftablilh  his  fame.  Philips,  houle  of  Hawthornden.  His  mif- 
who  compiled  his  Theatrum  Poetu-  treis,  a  daughter  cf  Cunningham  of 
rum,  London  167$,  under  Miltoh’s  Bams,  it  appears  from  his  poems, 
own  eye,  and  may  be  fiippofed  to  dwelled  on  the  Ora ;  which  1  be- 
exprel's  that  great  writer’s  opinion  lieve  is  the  river  fo  called  in  E'ife, 
upon  many  occafions,  oblerves,  with  running  from  Loch  Orr  to  Leven 
regret,  the  ftrange  negleft  into  river,  on  which,  as  Pout’s  Maps 
wtuch  Drummond's  poems  had  even  done  in  Drummond’s  time  Ihew, 
then  fallen.  But  this  was  no  won-  were  Strath  Ora  and  the  Mills  of 
der,  when  Milton’s  fmaller  poems  Ora.  There  is  another  river  Or  in 
met  with  the  lame  fate  Now  it  Galloway.  The  firft  appearance  1 
may  fafely  be  faid,  that  if  any  can  find  of  Drummond’s  poetry  was 
Voi,  VI.  N®  31.  C  i* 
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Patrick  Gordon. 


in  his  Sonntts  and  Poevu.  Edin. 
1616,  4to  *. 

Another  edition,  enlarged  by  about 
one-half,  was  publilhed  after  his 
death,  with  this  title.  Poems  hj  that 
mojl  famous  wit  IViUiam  Drummond 
of  Uawthornden.  London,  1656,  8po. 

Both  tltcfe  editions  are  extremely 
rare.  The  laft,  which  is  by  far  the 
moft  valuable,  is  in  the  editor’s  pof- 
feffion,  and  now  lyes  before  him. 
It  has  a  curious  head  of  Drummond, 
by  Gaywood,  prefixt.  All  his  works 
have  alfo  been  collected  in  one  vo¬ 
lume  folio,  Edinburgh,  printed  bj 
1711,  with  portraits.  There 
is  a  mezzotinto  of  him  lately  done  ; 
but  unlike  Gaywood’s,  wliich  is  the 
hril  and  be(f. 

Patrick  Gordon,  i6iy. 

All  I  know  of  this  author  is,  that 
he  was  a  man  of  property,  and  wrote 
the  famous  Hifiory  of  the  valiant 
Bruce,  in  heroic  verfe,  by  Patrick 
Cordon,  gentleman.  Dort.  1615,  4/0. 
reprinted  at  Edinburgh  1 718,  \imo. 

It  is  a  tolerable  poem,  but  im- 
perfeil.  It  is,  however,  deftitute 
of  invention,  or  much  genius ;  tho’ 
fome  of  the  flanzas  be  equal  to 
Spenfer;  and,  being  but  dull  upon  the 
whole,  will  not  bear  reprinting. 

Being  now  arrived  at  a  great 
paufe  in  our  poetry,  and  at  a  peri¬ 
od  fo  diftant,  that  the  reputation  of 
the  poets  preceding  it  rifay  now  be 
fafely  eftimated ;  it  may  be  proper 
to  point  out  fuch  of  our  old  poets  as 
may  be  deemed  elaflic ;  and  whofe 
works  will  be  reprinted  to  the  end 
of  the  Eiiglifli  language.  Thefe 
are  Barbour,  King  James  I.  Henry 
the  Minftrel,  Dunbar,  Gawin  Dou¬ 
glas,  Sir  David  Lindfay,  Drum¬ 
mond  ;  in  number  feven.  If  we 
ellimate  them  by  rCal  poetical  me¬ 
rit,  it  is  believed  they  will  (land 


thus  :  I.  Dunbar.  2.  Drummond. 

Douglas.  4.  King  James  I.  (. 
Barbour.  6.  Lindfay.  7.  Henry. 
Perhaps  the  editor  may  in  time  give 
new  editions  of  the  whole  of  thefe , 
poets;  in  which  labour  much  remains 
to  be  done. 

I.  To  give  a  ftandard  edition  o(‘ 
Barbour  reflored  to  the  old  fpel« 
ling,  and  conform  to  the  MS. 
of  1489. 

а.  King  Jameses  works  hardly  need 
to  be  republilhed,  Mr  Tytler  hav¬ 
ing  done  fo  well,  fave  for  unifor- 

■  mity,  and  to  give  a  llandard  edi¬ 
tion  of  Chriit  Kirk  from  the 
two  MSS. 

5.  Henry,  to  be  printed  from  the  edi¬ 
tion  1570;  reftoring  the  two  paf- 
fages  in  (lanzas  to  their  original 
uniformity,  and  omitting  the  cliap- 

■  ters. 

4.  Dunbar’s  poems  to  be  firft  col¬ 
lected  in  one  volume,  omitting 
tralh. 

5.  To  reprint  only  the  Palice  of 
Honour,  King  Hart,  and  Prologs, 
&c.  to  Virgil,  of  Douglas. 

б.  To  omit  the  Four  Monarchies  of 
Lindfay,  as  a  dull  narration  of 
events  known  to  all ;  but  to  pre- 
ferve  all  the  Prologs,  &c.  and 
particularly  to  reprint  ^uire  Mel- 
drura,  and  the  ^tyre  on  tlie  £- 
Bates. 

7.  To  arrange  Drummond’s  pieces 
into  Sonnets,  Odes,  Poems,  &c. 
they  being  now  all  mingled ;  and 
to  give  all  his  profe  worth  pre- 
ferving  at  the  end. 

The  whole  ought  to  be  printed 
in  a  crown  8vo;  or  demy  12mo.  of 
the  fame  fize  and  type  as  the  Maitl. 
ColleClion;  a  fmaller  (ize  being  chil- 
dilh  and  hurtful  to  the  eyes,  and 
ferving  no  purpofe  of  ufe,  conve¬ 
nience,  or  pleafure.  The  old  Scot* 
tijh  Minor  Poets  ought  to  form  a 
feparate 


*  The  Biographer  of  Drummond  in  the  Edinburgh  folio,  1711,  fays,  this 
the  Second  edition. 
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feparate  volume.  I  fliall  only  add,  the  public  will,fo  encourage  the  de- 
that  as  my  views  are  wholly  dilin-  fign,  that  the  printer  may  ^ave  no 
teTtRt:d  f  tcrar  Jum  prefim,)  I  hoite  occafion  to  defift. 


Te  the  Editor. 


S  I  R, 

YOU  have  lately  entertained 
your  readers  with  feveral  in¬ 
genious  papers  on  romances  and 
novels.  Variety  is  perhaps  the 
moft  attraftive  charm  of  a  publica¬ 
tion  like  yours  ;  yet  1  cannot  think 
the  moft  diflipated  reader  will  be 
ofTended  at  your  infertion  of  the 
following  quotation  from  a  periodi¬ 
cal  paper  called  the  Alicroco/n,  now 
publifhing  at  London.  The  author, 
after  tracing  a  fimilarity  in  many 
refpetfts  between  writers  of  novel 
and  romance,  points  out  a  ftriking 
difference  in  one  article. 

**  We  arc  now  come  (fayske)to  a 
very  material  point,  in  wluch  Ro¬ 
mance  has  but  lender  claims  to  com¬ 
parative  excellence  ;  1  mean  the 
choice  of  names  and  titles.  However 
lofty  and  fonorousthe  names  oi  Ama- 
dis  and  Orlastdo;  however  tender  and 
delicate  may  be  thofc  of  Zorajida 
and  Roxana,  are  they  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  attratitive  allitera¬ 
tion,  the  reducing  foftnei's  of  L^dia 
Loveniore,  and  Sir  Harry  Hariaisse  ; 
of  Frederic  Freelove,  and  Clanjfa 
Clear}} arch  ?  Or  can  the  fimple 
“  Don  Belianis,  of  Greece,"  or  the 
**  Seven  Chasnpions  of  Chrifiendom," 
trick  out  fo  enticing  a  title  page,  and 
awaken  fuch  plealiug  expedlations, 
as  the  “  Innecetit  Adultery  "  the 
“  Tears  Senjibility  "  or  the  “  A- 
mours  of  the  Count  de  D*  *  *  *  *, 

and  L——y  - - - — r" 

“  It  occurs  to  me,  while  I  am 
writing  this,  that  as  there  has  been 
of  late  years  fo  confiderable  a  con- 
fumption  of  names  and  titles,  as  to 
have  exhaufted  all  the  efforts  of  in¬ 
vention,  and  raiifacked  all  the  alli¬ 
terations  of  the  alphabet ;  it  may 


not  be  amifs,  to  inform  all  Novelifts, 
male  and  female,  who  under  thefe 
circumftauces  mull  uecefk'arily  wiib, 
with  Faijlajf,  to  know  “  where  a 
commodity  oj  good  names  may  he 
bought,"  that  at  my  Warehoufe  for 
Wst,  I  have  laid  in  a  great  number 
of  the  above  ankles,  of  the  moft 
fafcionable  and  approved  patterns. 
Ladies  may  fuit  thekiltlves  with  a 
vaft  variety,  adapted  to  every  com- 
pofition  of  the  kind ;  whether  they 
may  chufe  them  to  conlift  of  two 
Adjectives  only,  as  the  Generous 
Inconjtant," — the  “  Fair  Fugitive," 
—or  the  name  of  a  place,  as  “  Gro- 
gram  Grove," — “  Gander  Green  " 
or  whether  they  prefer  the  Itill 
newer  method  of  coupling  perfons 
and  things  with  an  “or,” as  ^'■Lout- 
fa;  or,  the  Furling  Stream," — EJii- 
Jania;  or,  the  Abbey  in  the  Dale" 
— “  Eliza ;  or,  the  Little  Houje  on 
the  hill."  Added  to  thefe,  I  have 
a  complete  afl’ortment  of  names  for 
every  individual  that  can  find  a 
place  in  a  Novel;  from  the  Belvsles 
and  Beverley s  of  high  life,  to  the 
Humphreyfes  and  Gubbinfes  of  low ; 
fuited  to  ail  ages,  ranks,  and  pro- 
fefiions ;  to  perfons  of  every  ftamp, 
and  characters  of  every  denomina¬ 
tion.” 

I  have  not  defined  you.  Sir,  to  infert 
this  paffage  with  any  view  of  con¬ 
troverting  the  doctrine  it  lays  down, 
or  difeouramng  the  defign  it  adver- 
tifes.  My  Tole  intention  is  to  com¬ 
municate  a  remark,  in  w  hich  per¬ 
haps  1  fhall  be  anticipated  by'every 
reader  of  tafte,  that  the  fame 
thoughts,  in  almoft  the  fame  words, 
may  be  found  in  the  7th  number  of 
the  Alsrror, 


We 


ao  jfccttunt  of  the  celebrated  Banian-tree. 

We  have  heard  that  •*  great  wits  Speftattrf  a  Rambler ,  or  a  Lounger, 
jinnp  the  truth  of  vhich  may  be  addrefs  us  happily  in  the  firll  pep* 
allowed,  if  underftood  as  a  ge.ieral  fon,  we  attend  to  their  dil'cuurl'et 
affirmation  of  their  defuitory  difpo-  with  plcafnre,  and  even  form  Ibme 
lition :  but,  that  any  two  wits,  to-  fanciful  though  obfeure  idea  of  their 
tally  unconncdlcd,  mould,  in  jump-  perfons  and  charafters ;  but  many 
ing,  deferibe  nearly  the  lame  curve  a  hard  and  unplealing  effort  of  i»ia- 
“with  their  heels,  and  alight  within  gination  is  neceffary,  before  we 
a  hair’s  breadth  of  the  lame  mark,  can  reconcile  ourl'elves  to  a  Mirror 
is  an  incident  boUi  novel  and  ro-  inftriiifting  the  world  in  found  phi- 
mantic.  lofophy  and  correct  talie.  1  pro* 

The  papers  now  mentioned  will  fefs  the  higheft  efteem  for  the  Ai/'r- 
sdTord  another  obfervation.  Many  ror,  but  deeply  lament  the  error  of 
ateacher**  recks  not  his  own  read.  its  Godfathers;  being  of  opinion 
Mtrror  and  Microcofm  difeourfe  that  a  good  name  tj  better  than  pre- 
wifely  and  fcholarly  on  names  ;  cioui  ointment.  I  am,  SI  R, 
the  propriety  of  their  own  names  Yours, 

is  a  very  queftionable  iubjccl.  A  Shandii- 


T*  E  D  1  T  a  A  *. 


SIR, 

IS  E  ND  you  a  fnort  account  of  Foduce  other  branches ;  thm  con- 
Cubbeer  Burr,  the  celebrated  in  a  uate  of  progremon  a» 

Banian  tree,  near  Baroche  in  the  **  earth,  the  firll  parent  of 
Eall  Indies  ;  a  fixteenth  part  of  them  aU,  contributes  her  lullenance. 
wliich,  with  a  view  on  the  river  "^he  Hindoos  are  peculiarly  fond 
Nerbedda,  is  now  exhibiting  at  So-  Banian  tree  ;  they  look  upon 

-  merfet-houfe,  London,  No  446.  «  «»  emblem  of  the  Deity,  from 

The  Banian  tree,  or  Indian  fig,  ***  h)ng  duration,  its  out-ftretchii^ 
is  perhaps  the  moll  beautiful  of  over-fliadowing  benefi- 

Nature’s  productions  in  that  genial  cence  ;  they  almoft  pay  it  divine 
climate,  where  Ihe  fports  with  the  honours,  and 

greateft  profufion  and  variety.  “  Find  a  fane  in  every  facred  grove.** 
^me  of  thefe  trees  are  of  amazing  Near  thefe  trees  the  moll  elleemed 
fize  and  vail  extent,  as  they  are  pagodas  are  generally  crefted  ;  un- 
continually  increafing.  and,  contrary  der  their  lhade  the  Brahmins  fpend 
to  moll  other  things  in  animal  and  their  lives  in  religious  folitude  ;  and 
vegetable  life,  they  feem  to  be  ex-  the  natives  of  all  cads  and  tribes  are 
empted  from  decay.  Every  brancli  fond  of  recreating  in  the  cool  recef- 
from  the  main  body  throws  out  its  fes,  beautihil  walks,  and  lovely  vif- 
own  roots  ;  at  fii  ll,  in  finall  tender  tas  of  this  umbrageous  canopy,  im- 
fibres,feveralyardsfrom  the  ground;  pervipus  to  the  hotted  beams  of  a 
thefe  continually  grow  thicker  until  tropical  fun. 
they  reach  the  furface  ;  and  there  Cubbeer  Burr,  the  tree  now  ex- 
'  driking  in,  they  increafe  to  large  hibited,  and  fo  called  in  honour  of  a 
trunks,  and  become  parent-trees,  famous  faint,  was  once  much  larger 
Ihooting  out  new  branches  from  the  than  at  F^fcnt ;  but  high  floods  have 
top :  thefe  in  time  fufpend  their  carried  away  the  banks  of  the  illand 
jrpots,  which,  fwcUing  into  trunks,  where  it  grows,  and  with  them  fuch 

part* 

*  Addreded  to  the  Fublhher  of  the  Cent.  Mag. 
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Cujlwns  and  CharaSler  of  the  Syrians. 


yftrts  of  the  tree  as  had  thus  far  ex¬ 
tended  their  roots.;  yet  what  re¬ 
mains  is  about  aooo  feet  in  circum¬ 
ference,  meafured  round  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ftems  ;  the  over-han^ng  bran¬ 
ches,  not  yet  Itruck  down,  cover  a 
much  larger  fpace. — The  chief 
trunks  of  this  Tingle  tree  (which  in 
Qze  greatly  exceed  our  Englilh  elms 
and  oaks,)  amount  to  3  50 ;  the  Tmal- 
ler  ftems  forming  into  ftronger  Tup- 
porters,  are  more  than  ^000,  and 
every  one  of  thcTe  is  cafting  out 
new  branches,  and  hanging  roots, 
in  time  to  form  trunks,  and  become 
the  parents  of  a  future  progeny. 

This  tree  grows  on  an  illand  in 
the  river  Nerbetda,  ten  miles  from 
the  city  of  Baroche,  in  the  province 
of  Guzerat,  a  flouriOiing  Tettlement, 
lately  in  polTeilion  of  the  Eaft  India 
Company,  but  ceded  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Bengal,  at  the  treaty  of 
peace  concluded  with  the  Marattahs 
in  1783,  to  Mhadajee  Scindia,  a 
Marattah  chief. 

Cubbeer  Burr  is  famed  through¬ 
out  Hindoftan  for  its  great  extent 
and  Turpalling  beauty  :  the  Indian 
armies  generally  encamp  around  it ; 
and,  at  dated  Teafons,  Tolemn  jat- 
tarahs,  or  Hindoo  feftivals,  are  held 
there,  to  which  thouTands  of  votaries 
repair  from  various  parts  of  the  Mo¬ 
gul  empire.  I  have  heard  that  7000 
perTons  fin^  ample  room  to  repoie 
under  its  ihade,  and  I  believe  it. 
The  Englilh  .gentlemen,  on  their 
hunting  and  Ibooting  panies,  uTed  to 


form  extenTive-  encampments,  and 
Tpend  weeks  together  under  this  de¬ 
lightful  pavilion,  which  is  generally 
HUed  with  green  wood  -  pigeons, 
doves,  peacocks,  balbuls,  and  a  va¬ 
riety  of  feathered  Tongfters  ;  croud- 
ed  with  families  of  monkies  per¬ 
forming  their  antic  tricks  :  and  mad- 
ed  by  bats  of  a  large  Tize,  many  of 
them  meafuring  upwards  of  lix  feet 
from  the  extremity  of  one  wing  to 
the  other.  This  tree  not  only  af¬ 
fords  flielter,  but  Tullenance,  to  all 
its  inhabitants,  being  covered  amid 
its  bright  foliage  with  Tmall  figs  of  a 
rich  Tcarlet,  on  which  they  all  regale, 
with  as  much  delight  as  the  lords 
of  creation  on  their  more  coftly  fare, 
in  their  parties. 

I  (hall  conclude  this  account  with 
Milton’s  poetical  defcription  of  this 
tree,  in  his  9th  book  of  “  ParadiTe 
Loft,”  equally  juft  and  beautiful. 

So  counfel’d  he,  and  both  together  went 
Into  the  tbickeft  wood  ;  there  foon  they 
chofe 

The  fig-tree :  not  that  tree  for  fruit  re- 
n  own’d, 

But  fuch  as  at  this  day  to  Indians  known 
In  Malabar  or  Decan,  fprcads  her  arms. 
Branching  fo  broad  and  long,  that  in  the 
ground  [ters  grow 

The  bended  t^rigs  take  root,  and  daugh- 
About  the  mother  tree,  a  pillar'd  (hade, 
High  over-arch'd,  andechoing  walks  be¬ 
tween  ;  [heat, 

There  oft  the  Indian  herdfntan,  (hunning 
Shelters  in  cool,  and  tends  his  pailuring 
herds 

At  loop-holes  cut  thro*  thickeft  ihado. 
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Olferrathns  ea  the  Cufiems  and CharaUer.tf  the  Inhabitants  0^ Syria*. 

Or  all  the  fubje^s  which  any  confefled  that  tliis  is  alfo  the  moft 
country  can  preient  to  an  Hif-  difficult.  It  is  not  a  bare  eiuimera- 
torian  the  moft  important  is  certain-  tion  of  faifts  that  we  defiderate  ;  but 
ly  the  moral  conduct  of  the  men  an  inveftigation  of  their  caufes  and 
who  inhabit  it,  though  it  rauft  be  relations,  and  a  difcovery  of  thofe 

Iprings, 

•*  Tranflated  from  Ytygt  tn  Sjrie  et  tn  E^/te.  Par  M.  C—  F.  Volney. 
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Cufloms  end  Chttralter  tf  the  ?yriani. 

fprings,  ■whether  fccrct  or  patent,  mafculine  nouns  are  feminine  in  the 
remote  or  immediate,  that  produce  French  language.  To  the  bulk  of 
in  men  thofe  habits  of  aAion  which  travellers  thele  contrarieties  leem 
we  call  Manners,  and  that  uniform  frivolous  j  but  to  the  philofopher  it 
dirpofition  of  mind  which  is  termed  may  appear  interclling  to  inquire 
Charafier.  Now,  in  order  to  qua-  whence  fuch  a  diveriity  of  cuiioms 
lify  ourfelves  for  fuch  inquiries,  we  could  arife  among  men,  having  the 
ought  to  dwell  with  the  men  whofe  fame  wants,  and  probably  the  Tame 
anions  we  contemplate,  we  ought  common  origin, 
to  place  ourfelves  in  their  fituation.  Another  charaAer  equally  re- 
that  we  may  know  the  agents  that  markable,  is  the  religious  air  dti'co- 
influence  them,  and  the  ene6ts  that  verable  in  the  faces,  the  difcourfe, 
theie  produce  :  we  muft  live  in  their  and  the  actions  of  the  inhabitants  of 
country,  ftudy  their  language,  and  Turkey.  In  the  ftreets  nothing  is 
conform  to  their  cuiloOu  ;  and  even  feen  but  hands  loadedwitb  chaplets, 
when  a  traveller  has  furmounted  and  nothing  heard  but  emphatic  ex- 
thefe  difficulties,  there  are  number-  clamations  of  ya  Allah  !  O  God  ! 
lefs  others  which  he  has  ftill  to  over-  Allah  akhar  !  great  God!  Allah 
come  ;  he  muft  not  only  combat  the  taala  !  moft  high  God  !  The  car  is 
prejudices  he  meets  with,  but  thofe  at  eve^  moment  ftruck  with  a  pro¬ 
be  has  brought  along  with  him  :  the  found  (igh,  or  a  burning  belch  that 
heart  is  partial,  cultom  imperious,  generally  follows  the  citation  of  one 
fa^s  are  infidioas,  and  deception  of  the  ninety-nine  epithets  of  the 
eafy.  The  obferver  muft  be  cau-  Deity,  fuch  as  ya  rani,  fource  of 
tious  without  being  pufillanimous  ;  riches  ;  Opraife  worthy  ; 

and  the  reader  who  is  not  permitted  ya  mafleur,  O  impenetrable.  If 
to  fee  with  his  own  eyes,  muft  watch  bread  is  fold  in  the  ftreets  they  cry 
at  once  over  his  own  reafoii  and  Allah  k:ritn,  God  is  liberal :  if  wa- 
that  of  his  guide.  ter,  Allah  djaouad,  God  isgenerom. 

The  firft  thing  that  ftrikes  an  The  ordinary  falutation  is,  Co<//rr- 
European  when  he  arrives  at  Syria,  ferve  you  ;  and  the  expreffioh  of 
or  2my  part  of  the  Eaft,  is  the  ex-  thanks  is,  Ctd  proteO  you  e  in  Ihort, 
treme  diffimilarity  between  the  ex-  the  name  of  God  is  every  where, 
temal  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  and  in  every  thing.  Thefe  men 
and  his  own,  which  inclines  him  to  then  you  will  fay  are  very  devout, 
imagine,  that  a  total  contrail  be-  Yes — but  they  are  not  the  better 
tween  the  people  of  Alia  and  thofe  for  being  fo.  Their  devotion,  which 
of  Europe  had  been  ellabliilied  by  fprings  from  pride,  and  is  accom- 
premeditated  defign.  We  wear  panied  with  the  moft  deplorable  ig- 
lliort  and  ftrait  cloathes  ;  theirs  are  norance,  is  but  the  effe«  of  fuper- 
k>ng  and  large  :  we  let  the  hair  ftitious  fanaticifm,  and  the  caufe  of 
grow  and  lhave  the  beard,  they  let  innumerable  diforders. 
tlie  beard  grow  and  (have  the  head ;  There  is  ftill  another  charaifler 
With  us,  to  uncover  the  head  is  a  in  the  exterior  of  the  eaftern  peo- 
mark  of  refpeft,  with  them  it  is  a  pie,  that  fixes  the  attention  of  a 
fign  of  folly :  our  falutations  are  llranger :  I  mean  that  grave  fleg- 
made  by  an  inclination  of  the  body ;  matic  air  which  appears  in  every 
theirs,  while  the  body  is  ereft  ;  thing  they  fay  or  do.  Inftead  of 
They  fit  and  eat  upon  the  ground;  the  gay  and  open  countenance  which 
we  fit  uponchairs  :  and,  laftly,  even  we  either  wear  or  affie<ft,  they  have 
their  language  is  at  variance  with  a  feriousface,  with  a  call  ofaufterity 
ours  ;  for  the  greater  part  of  the  or  melancholy  :  itisfeldomthat  they 

laugh, 
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laugb,  and  the  vivacity  of  a  French¬ 
man  ieems  to  them  a  delirioiu  af- 
fe^^ion  :  when  they  fpcak  it  is  with¬ 
out  intereft,  without  emotion,  with¬ 
out  pailion  :  they  lillen  witliout  in¬ 
terrupting  j  they  will  be  lilcnt  for 
whole  days,  and  they  never  pique 
themfelves  upon  keeping  up  the 
converl'ation  :  w'hen  they  walk  it  is 
with  folemnity,  and  never  but  upon 
budncls  ;  for  they  do  not  compre¬ 
hend  the  meaning  of  our  walking 
backwards  and  forwards,  to  and  a- 
ain  ;  they  pals  entire  days  in  a 
ind  of  reverie,  fcated  with  th^ir 
legs  acrofs,  and  a  pipe  in  their 
mouths,  almoll  without  changing 
their  poliure.  One  would  think 
that  motion  was  painful  to  them, 
and  that,  like  the  Indians,  they  con- 
fidered  ina^ion  as  one  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  happinefs. 

The  celebrated  Montefquieu  has 
maintained,  that  the  heat  of  the 
climate  was  the  caufe  of  indolence 
in  the  corporeal  frame,  and  that  it 
operated  a  correfpunding  lailitude  in 
the  mental  fun«Etions.  He  has  gone 
farther,  and  athrmed  that  defpotil'm, 
which  finds  an  eafy  eftabiilhment  a- 
mong  a  people  incapable  of  exer¬ 
tion,  is  the  government  moft  natural 
to  the  inhabitants  of  warm  coui  tries. 
As  many,  relying  on  fuch  relpet^lable 
authority,  have  adopted  thefe  opi¬ 
nions  without  conllderation,  I  fliall 
here  (late  fome  objeiiUons  that  feem 
naturally  to  arife  upon  the  fubjedl. 

The  doctrine  with  regard  to  the 
indolence  of  eaflern  people,  or  in 
general  of  thofe  of  warm  countries, 
IS  founded  on  the  opinion  tranfmit- 
ted  to  us  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
of  Afiatic  effeminacy.  But  on  what 
fa^s  does  this  opinion  reft  ?  Are 
they  fads  fixed  and  determined,  or 
only  vague  and  general  conjeiStures  ? 
Were  the  ideas  of  thefe  countries 
more  precife  in  their  days  than  in 
ours ;  and  can  we  depend  on  their 
judgment  in  a  point  A>  difficult  to 
w  determined  by  our  own  atSual 


obfcrration  f  But  admitting  the  fam 
as  biltory  prefents  them  ;  were  thofe 
All'yrians  an  indolent  race,  who  for 
five  hundred  years  harrafled  Alia  by 
their  ambition  and  their  wars?  thofe 
Medes  w1h>  tlirew  off  their  yoke 
and  difpolfelled  them  !  thofe  Perfi- 
ans  who  tinder  Cyrus,  during  a 
fpace  of  thirty  years,  extended  their 
conquefisfrom  the  Indies  to  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  f  Were  thofe  Pheniciaas 
a  people  vvithout  aftivity,  who  for 
fo  many  ages  engrolfed  the  com¬ 
merce  of  all  the  antient  world  i 
thofie  Pahnyrians,  the  remains  of 
whofe  indi^y  are  fo  allonifhing  ? 
thofe  Carduci  of  Xenophon,  who 
braved  the  power  of  tlie  great  king 
in  the  heart  of  his  empire  f  thole 
Parthians  the  inconquerable  rivals  of 
Rome  ?  or,  laflly,  thofe  jews  who, 
confined  to  a  fmali  fjxjt,ftniggledwith 
powerful  empires  for  a  thoufand 
years  ?  If  the  people  of  fuch  nations 
were  lilllcfs,  w’hat  is  aitivity  ?  if 
they  were  atJiive,  where  is  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  climate  ?  Why,  in  the 
fame  countries  where  formerly  fo 
mncli  energy  was  difplayed,  do  we 
now  find  men  unwariike  and  inert  ? 
Why  do  thofe  dailardly  modern 
Greeks  fit  on  the  ruins  of  Sparta 
and  of  Athens,  or  wander  over  the 
plains  of  Marathon  andThermopylse  t 
Do  you  fay  that  the  climate  has 
changed  f  Wliat  are  the  proofs  of 
fuch  a  fuppofition  f  Had  it  changed 
by  fits  and  Harts  !  Did  the  climate 
of  Perfia  change  from  Cyrus  to 
Xerxes  f  the  climate  of  Athens  from 
Anilides  to  Demetrius  Phalerius  ? 
that  of  Rome  from  Scipio  to  Sylla, 
or  from  Sylla  to  Tiberius  ?  I  las  the 
climate  of  tlie  Ponuguefe  changed 
fince. Albuquerque,  or  that  of  the 
Turks  lince  Soliman  ?  If  indolence 
is  peculiar  to  Southern  climes,  why 
do  we  find  Cartilage  in  Africa, 
Rome  in  Italy,  or  the  Buccaneers  at 
St  Domingo  f  Why  do  we  find  the 
Malaife  in  India,  or  the  Bedouins  in 
Arabia  f  Why  at  one  time  Hands  Sy- 
baris 
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baris  in  the  ntighbourhood  of  Cro-  bymerely  putting  forth  hi«haitd  ;  he 
tona,  Capua  near  Rome,  or  Sardis  is  then  kfs  active,  ard  lati'^iies  him- 
be&de  Miletus  ?  Why  in  Europe  it-  felf  without  being  iiimulatedto  new 
fclf  do  we  find  fome  of  the  north-  exertion,  till  the  experience  of  new 
em  ftates  as  languid  as  thole  of  the  enjoyments  awakens  in  him  defires 
South  i  and  even  in  France  the  that  become  new  wants  and  new 
fouthern  provinces  more  active  than  motives  to  action.  But  if  the  means 
thcl'e  of  the  North  ?  But  let  Mon  are  dilficult,  if  game  is  rt^-e  and  lliy^ 
teiquieu  declare  by  what  tempera-  if  the  fifli  are  wary,  and  fruits  pre- 
ture  we  are  to  afeertain  the  energy  carious  ;  he  is  forced  to  be  more  ac- 
of  a  people,  and  by  what  degree  of  tive,  and  to  employ  the  vigour  both 
the  thermometer  we  are  to  deter-  of  body  and  mind,  in  overcoming 
mine  its  aptitude  fur  flavery  or  free-  the  difficulties  he  has  to  encounter, 
dom.  till  by  conllant  employment  both 

When  we  fay  that  heat  exbaufis  acquire  the  requilite  improvement, 
the  Ih-ength,  and  that  therefore  the  Surely  then  the  activity  in  this  cafe 
inhabitants  of  warm  countries  muft  has  no  relation  to  heat,  unlefs  you 
be  lethargic,  we  reafon  like  the  in-  will  lay  that  as  men  in  the  North 
habitants  of  a  country  in  which  have  occafion  for  more  food  than 
cold  predominates.  It  the  queltion  thofe  in  the  South,  they  ought  there- 
were  to  be  argued  in  Africa  or  in  fore  to  be  more  active.  But  be- 
Egypt,  they  would  fay.  Cold  con-  fides  that  this  fliould  create  very 
tracts  the  folids  and  retards  the  mo-  little  difference,  is  the  faCt  well  af- 
tion  of  the  fluids,  therefore  the  in-  certained  ?  Does  an  Elkimau  or  a 
habitants  of  cold  countries  mult  be  Samoyede  really  eat  more  than  a 
lethargic.  But  in  faCt  the  fenfa-  Bedouin  or  an  Ichthyopagos  of  Per- 
tions  are  governed  by  habit,  and  fia  f  Are  the  lavages  of  Dralil  and 
the  body  accommodates  itfelf  to  the  of  Guinea  lefs  voracious  than  thole 
climate  in  which  it  is  placed,  in  fuch  of  Canada  or  California  1  let  us  be- 
a  manner  as  to  be  greatly  aflected  ware  of  fuch  a  conclufion  ;  for  the 
by  extremes  alone.  abundance  of  food  is  perhaps  the 

But  in  order  to  ellablilh  fome-  firll  incitement  to  gluttony  j  and 
thing  certain  in  this  matter,  we  this  abimdance  in  the  favage  Hate 
ought  to  confider  Nature  herfelf,  does  not  fo  much  depend  on  the 
and  to  examine  the  origin  and  mo-  climate  as  on  the  nature  of  the  foil, 
lives  of  action  in  man.  In  this  way  that  is,  on  the  fertility  or  Hcrility 
we  would  perceive,  that  all  aClivity,  of  its  pallures,  of  its  forells  and 
whether  of  body  or  mind,  originates  lakes,  and  conl'equently  of  its  fowl, 
from  nccefllty,  and  is  increaled  or  filh,  and  fruits  ;  circumllances  which 
diminifiied  in  proportion  to  the  in-  are  common  to  every  climate, 
creafe  or  diminution  of  that  govern-  Upon  reflection,  it  would  appear 
ing  principle.  Thus,  it  is  hunger  that  the  nature  of  the  foil  has  a  re- 
and  thirlt  that  awaken  in  man,  al  influence  on  human  aCtion  >  and 
while  in  a  favage  ftate.  the  firll  o-  that  in  a  country  where  tlie  means 
peratiens  of  the  mind  and  exertions  of  fubfillence  are  with  difficulty  pro¬ 
of  the  body  ;  thefe  are  the  wants  cured,  the  people  will  be  more  ac- 
that  llimulate  him  to  tlie  chace,  to  tive,  and  more  induHrious,  than 
curiofity,towatchfulnefs,  to  cunning,  where  Nature  islavifli  of  her  gifts, 
to  violence  ;  all  his  atSlivity  is  di-  This  agrees  with  the  fa^s  which 
re<Hed  to  the  means  of  procuring  fub-  hiflory  records  ;  for  the  inhabitants 
fillence.  If  thefe  are  eafily  obtained ;  of  countries,  poor  and  barren,  or  of 
if  he  has  fruits,  and  game,  and  filh,  difficult  cultivation,  always  fubdued 
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tli€  natives  of  countries,  that  were  neral,  and  particularly  with  thofc 
rich  and  fertile.  It  is  allb  remark-  we  are  now  delcribing. 
able,  that  the  former,  when  fettled  I  have  faid  that  the  Orientals  in 
in  a  luxuriant  fpot,  foon  loft  their  general  have  a  grave  and  phlegma- 
fnanly  vigour,  and  declined  into  ef-  tic  afpect,a  folemnity  of  behaviour, 
feminacy ;  fuch  were  the  Perlians  and  a  I'erious  countenance  border- 
of  Cyrus,  that  defcended  from  the  ing  on  tlie  forrovi^ful.  If  the  cli- 
Elymais  to  the  banks  of  the  Eu-  mate  or  the  foil  were  the  primary 
phrates  ;  fuch  the  Macedonians  of  caufe,  the  effect  would  be  univer* 
Alexander,  tranlported  from  the  I'al  j  but  of  this  predominating  co- 
mountaiiu  of  Rhodope  to  the  plains  lour  there  are  a  thoufand  different 
of  Afia  ;  fuch  were  the  Tartars  of  ihades  in  different  dalles  and  indi- 
Gengiz-kan,  eftablifhed  in  China  and  viduals.  Thus  the  peafants  that  are 
Bengal ;  and  fuch  the  Arabians  of  fubje^t  to  the  Turks  wear  a  more 
Mahomet  in  Egypt  and  Spain,  melancholy  air  than  thole  of  the 
Hence,  we  may  prefume,  that  it  is  tributary  regions  ;  the  inhabitants 
not  as  inhabitants  of  warm,  but  of  of  the  country  are  not  lb  gay  as 
rich  countries,  that  a  people  become  thole  of  the  towns  ;  and  in  tfie  great 
lethargic.  But  the  true  fources  of  cities  the  people  have  much  of  the 
Indolence  or  aftivity  are  to  be  fame  thoughtlelfnel's  and  vivacity 
fought  for  in  the  focial  inftitutions  which  is  found  among  us.  The 
of  government  and  religion,  which,  reafon  is,  that  being  enured  to  op- 
according  as  they  extend  or  limit  preffion  by  cuftom,  and  exempt 
the  bounds  of  natural  or  artificial  from  refledion  by  ignorance,  thofe 
wants,  extend  or  limit  the  adivity  that  have  nothing  to  lofe  are  in  no 
of  men.  It  is  becaufe  their  influ-  dread  of  the  fpoiler,  and  live  in  a 
ence  b  luperior  to  that  of  foil  or  kind  of  fecurity.  The  merchant, 
climate,  that  Tyre,  Carthage,  and  on  the  contrary,  lives  in  perpetual 
Alexandria,  were  as  induftrious  as  alarms :  he  trembles  as  he  fixes  his 
London,  or  Paris,  or  Amfterdam ;  eye  on  a  rapacious  government, 
that  the  Buccaneers,  and  the  Malais  for  whom  an  air  of  fatisfadion  is  a 
have  the  reftlefs  charader  of  the  token  of  aflluence  and,  a  fignal  for 
Normans  ;  that  the  peafants  of  Ruf-  plunder.  The  fame  fear  reigns  in 
fia  and  Poland  are  a  prey  to  the  the  villages,  where  every  pealant 
apathy  and  indifl'erence  of  the  In-  dreads  the  envy  of  his  neighbour 
dians  and  Negroes.  It  is  becaufe  and  the  cupidity  of  the  Aga. 
their  nature  varies  like  the  pallions  It  is  not  furprifmg  that  the  com- 
of  man,  by  which  they  are  regula-  mon  people  in  towns  or  in  the  coun¬ 
ted,  that  their  influence  changes  in  try,  when  tired  with  labour,  fhould 
periods  by  no  means  remote.  Thus  have  a  wilh  for  repofe.  But  it  is 
the  Romans  of  Scipio,,  are  not  remarkable,  that  when  once  roufed 
thofe  of  Tiberius  ;  nor  the  Greeks  to  adion,  thb  people  condud  them- 
of  Ariftides"  and  Themiftocles  thofe  felves  with  a  vivacity  and  a  palTion 
of  Conftantine.  In  order  to  ex-  almoft  unknown  in  our  climates, 
cite  adivity  there  muft  be  objeds  This  b  particularly  obfervable  at 
to  defire  ;  and  in  order  to  maintain  the  ports  of  trading  towns.  An 
it  there  muft  be  the  hope  of  arriv-*  European  can  never  ceafe  to  admire 
ing  at  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  ob-  with  what  adivity  the  failors,  with 
jecb  i  if  thefe  are  wanting,  there  naked  arms  and  legs,  ply  the  oars, 
is  no  exertion  either  in  the  indivi-  fpread  the  fails,  and  perform  all  the 
dual  or  the  nation  ;  and  this  is  the  various  manoeuvres  of  feamanlhip. 
cafe  with  the  Eaftern  people  in  ge-  Singing  is  tlieir  conftant  pradice  j 
Voi..  VI.  N°  3;.  D  they 
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they  reply  to  the  word  of  command 
ill  a  ilan/a  ;  all  their  mntiGns  keep 
time  to  the  long,  and  their  exer¬ 
tions  cnrrefjxind  to  the  intervals  of 
the  mulic. 

The  comparifon  of  our  civil  and 
domeftic  Hate  with  that  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  eaftern  countries,  prefects  us 
ftill  with  other  reafons  lor  that 
phlegm  which  is  natural  to  them. 
One  of  the  fuurces  of  gaiety  with 
r.s  is  the  pica  lure  of  the  table  and 
the  glafs :  with  them  this  double 
pleafure  is  almolf  unknown ;  good 
cheer  would  expole  them  to  inlult, 
and  wine  to  a  corporal  punillimcnt; 
for  the  zeal  of  the  government  is 
Itrlft  to  inforce  tiie  precepts  of  the 
Koran. 

Another  fource  of  gaiety  with  us, 
is  the  free  intercourle  between  the 
fexes.  In  France  particularly,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  owing  to  the  nature  or 
the  education  of  the  women,  the 
firft  merit  with  them  •  is  that  of  be¬ 
ing  able  to  aniufe  them,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  the  iin  ell  means  of  fucceeding 
is  to  be  fprightly  and  gay.  In  Alia, 
the  women  are  carefully  fecluded 
from  the  foeiety  of  men  ;  always 
fl)ut  up  in  their  honfes,  they  have- 
no  communication  but  with  their 
holband,  their  father,  their  bro¬ 
ther,  or  foraetimes  their  coulin.  In 
the  llreets  they  are  ciolcly  veiled, 
and  dare  hardly  Ipcak  to  a  man 
even  upon  -bnlinefs.  Every  one 
inull  be  a  llraiiger  to  them :  it 
would  be  indecent  to  ftop  them, 
and  they  mull  be  allowed  to  pafs  at 
Icmc  dilta.ice  as  if  they  W'ere  in¬ 
fections.  This  idea  runs  through 
all  the  eallcrn  nations,  who  have 
a  general  fentiment  of  contempt  for 
that  fex,  proceeding  from  their  le- 
giilatioii  and  government :  Maho¬ 
met,  though  paflionately  fond  of 
w  omen,  has  not  however  had  the 
conrtefy  to  treat  them  in  hi..  Koran 
as  a  portion  of  the  human  fpecies. 
He  neither  mentions  tlieni  as  obli¬ 
ged  to  the  practice  of  religion,  nor 


entitled  to  the  reward  of  a  future 
life;  and  it  is  a  problem  with  the 
Mnliiilmans  if  women  have  a  Ibul. 
The  government  is  Itill  more  their 
enemy  ;  for  it  deprives  them  of  all 
property,  and  delpoils  them  lb  en¬ 
tirely  of  perlbnal  liberty,  that  tl)ey 
depend  their  whole  life  on  a  hul- 
bancl,  a  father,  or  a  relation.  In 
futh  llavery  it  is  ufelefs  to  folicit 
their  good  opinion,  or  to  acquire 
that  gaiety  with  which  they  are 
captivated. 

This  condition  of  the  women  in 
the  Ettft  is  the  occalion  of  many 
peculiarities  in  eallcrn  manners. 
Tlic-  delicacy  of  the  men  is  lb  great 
that  they  never  talk  of  their  wo¬ 
men,  and  it  W'ould  be  very  inde¬ 
cent  to  alk  after  the  health  of  their 
wives  and  faraihes.  What  they 
have  heard  of  our  manners  in  this 
rel'peol  fills  them  with  allonilhment. 
It  is  iinpolllble  fpr  them  to  conceive 
how  onr  women  lliould  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  appear  with  their  face  un¬ 
covered  ;  with  them,  a  veil  lifted 
up  is  the  mark  of  a  prollitute,  or  the 
fignal  for  an  allignation.  They 
have  no  idea  of  our  feeing  them, 
fpe.iking  to  them,  and  touching 
them  without  ennition,  or  without 
being  hurried  headlong  to  extremi¬ 
ties.  This  allonilhment  Ihcws  us 
the  opinion  they  entertain  of  their 
own  women,  and  w  e  may  at  once 
conclude,  that  they  are  entirely  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  palfiun  of  love,  as  we 
undcrlland  it :  the  appetite,  which 
is  its  fonndation,  is  witli  them  de- 
Ijxjilcd  of  all  the  accelCirics  by 
which  it  enchants:  privation  is 
without  facrifice,  victory  without 
coiitcll,  enjoymenrwitheut  delicacy, 
and  they  pal’s  without  interval  from 
torture  to  latieiy.  Lovers  here  are 
prifoners,  ahvays  ready  to  deceive 
their  guards,  and  to  ftize  the  op¬ 
portunity  which  does  not  often  oc¬ 
cur:  they  are  cautious  and  lecret, 
concealing  their  happinefs  like  a 
capital  crime,  for  ilie  confequence 
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©f  difeovery  is  the  fame.  Poifon  What  thefe  relate  of  the  domef- 
and  tlie  pdgnard  are  always  the  re-  tic  life  of  the  jKjlyganiift  is  not  cal- 
vard  of  indilcretion,  and  the  wo-  ciliated  to  make  us  envy  his  privi- 
nen  often  puiiilh  it  with  the  great-  lege,  nor  does  it  give  us  a  high 
elt  cruelty.  This  feverity  main-  idea  of  this  dogma  in  the  legillation 
tains  a  great  chaitity  of  manners  in  cf  Mahomet.  His  houfe  is  the  feene 
the  country  ;  but  m  great  towns,  of  eternal  civil  war.  The  appeals 
where  intrigue  has  more  refources,  of  the  women  to  the  hiilband,  and 
there  is  not  lefs  debauchery  than  in  their  quarrels  among  thcmfelves 
our  own  ;  with  this  difi'erence,  that  are  continual.  The  four  lawful 
it  is  more  anxioufly  concealed.  I'poufes  complain  that  the  flaves  are 
Aleppo,  Damalcus,  but  efpeciaily  preferred  to  them  i  and  the  Haves, 
Cairo,  do  not  yield  in  this  point  to  that  they  are  abandoned  to  the  jea- 
our  capitals.  l,oufy  of  their  millrefles.  If  a  wife 

In  cotifequence  of  the  polygamy  obtains  a  trinket,  a  favour,  or  a 
authorized  by  the  Koran,  the ’1  urks  permiHIon  to  go  to  the  bath,  tlic 
are  very  foon  enervated,  and  no-  rcfl  mull  be  allowed  the  fame,  and 
thing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  a  league  is  inilantly  formed  in  the 
a  man  of  thirty  complaining  ol’  im-  cohimcn  caufe.  To  eftablifh  peace, 

'  becility.  This  is  the  difeale  about  the  jKiIygamill  is  obliged  to  exert 
which  they  moll  frequently  confult  defpotic  authority,  and  from  that 
the  Europeans,  alking  of  them  Mad-  moment  he  finds  nothing  but  tlie 
joun,  or  Apiirodiliac  piils.  The  n.  II  ahjciif  fubmilTion  ;  attachment 
vexation  it  occadons  is  the  more  in  appearance,  and  hatred  in  reals- 
intolerable,  as  Aerility  is  a  reproach  ty.  In  vain  docs  each  protell  that 
among  the  Orientals :  they  have  ilte  loves  him  more  than  the  reft ; 
all  the  ellcem  of  ancient  limes  for  in  vain  do  they  prefs  wdth  cager- 
fruitfulncfs ;  and  the  be  A  wilh  for  a  nefs  when  he  comes  home,  to  pre- 
young  girl  is,  that  fhe  may  foon  get  fent  him  with  his  pipe,  his  fiipper», 
a  hnlband  and  bear  him  many  dal-  or  his  cedee  ;  in  vain  do  they  Aand 
dren.  This  idea  makes  them  mar-  .round  his  couch  to  drive  away  the 
ry  their  children  fo  foon,  thr.t  it  is  flits  that  would  moleA  his  rtpofe  : 
not  uncormnen  to  fee  girls  cf  nine  cr  all  thefe  cares  and  carefles  are  but 
ten  years  of  age  married  to  hoys  t  f  intereAed  attempts  to  procure  an 
twelve  or  thirteen.  It  is  true,  that  addition  tCtheir  Acre  of  jewels  or 
the  dread  of  iibertinilm  and  its  fa-  drefs,  that  if  he  Ihould  repudiate 
tal  conlequcnces  induces  them  to  en-  them,  they  may  be  able  to  tempt 
courage  this  pra^fice.  The  ig,io-  another  hufbaiul,  or  to  find  a  re- 
rante  of  the  Turks  prevents  tiicm  I’ourcc  in  thofe  trifles  which  are 
from  believing  that  fuch  eimly  in-  their  only  property, 
diligence  is  one  of  the  caules  of  It  is  remarkable  that  the  dilFer- 
premature  imbecility,  and  they  arc  ence  of  religious  worfliip  produces 
deaf  to  the  remonltrances  of  nature  between  the  ChriAians  and  the 
even  when  their  health  has  fulfered.  Mulfulmans  of  Syria,  and  even 
Montclquien  has  laid,  that  polyga-  rliroughout  Turkey,  a  dift'erence  of 
my  is  one  caufe  of  depopulaiion,  it  character  as  great  as  if  they  were 
is,  however,  one  of  the  leaA  ;  for  people*  living  in  oppofite  climatesfi. 
the  rich  only  can  have  fcvcral  wo-  Travellers  and  merchants  agree  in 

men  ;  the  poor,  and  efpeciaily  tliC  delcribing  the  Greek  ChriAians  as 

pca'antry,  are  content  with  one  ;  rogues  and  liars,  abjedl  in  poverty, 
even  jieople  in  the  higher  ranks  infrif  rt  in  prol’pei  ity,  and  in  gene- 

are  often  wile  enough  to  follow  lal  of  an  iuconllant  and  fllppery 

their  example:  D  i  liifpolitiou  f 
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dirpofition  ;  while  the  Mufliilmans,  After  what  I  have  related  of  the 
though  indulging  a  pride  bordering  cultoms  of  thefe  people,  it  will  not 
on  difdain,  yet  exhibit  goodnels,  be  thought  furpriiing  if  their  genius 
humanity,  and  juftice,  and  el'pecially  (hould  rei'emble  the  monotony  of 
great  fortitude  in  adverfity,  and  a  their  private  life.  Even  in  the  bu* 
chara^fer  of  decifion,  on  which  one  fieft  cities,  fuch  as  Aleppo,  Damaf* 


may  rely.  This  contrail  Is  allonilh- 
ing  in  men  that  live  in  the  lame  cli¬ 
mate  ;  but  the  prejudices  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  effedt  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  which  they  are  fubjedl  will 
fulhciently  account  for  it.  I  once 
obferved  to  a  fenfible  priell,  that  of 
all  the  chriftians  who  in  theie  latter 
times  had  arrived  at. power,  not 
one  of  them  appeared  worthy  of  his 
fortune.  The  hands  of  our  Chrif- 

“  tians,  fays  he,  are  not  fitted  to 
hold  the  reins  of  government,  for 
they  are  accullnined  in  youth  to 
nothing  but  the  beating  of  cotton. 
They  are  like  thole  who  walk 
"  for  the  firll  time  upon  a  teirace, 
their  elevation  makes  them  giddy; 
and  as  they  are  afraid  of  being 
**  fent  back  to  their  olives  and  their 
**  cheefe,  they  are  in  halle  to  pro- 
**  vide  againll  the  chance.  The 
Turks,  on  the  contrary,  are  accuf- 
“  tomed  to  rule  ;  they  are  habi- 
tuated  to  their  lltuation,  and 
proceed  as  if  it  were  never  to 
**  change.”  We  mull  likewife  re¬ 
member,  that  the  MulTulmans  are 
bred  up  in  the  belief  of  predellina- 
lion  :  hence  that  fecurity  that  mo¬ 
derates  fear  and  defire  ;  hence  that 
refignation  winch  accompanies  them 
in  profperity  and  in  adverfity  ;  that 
apathy  which  neither  looks  back  with 
regret  nor  fot^vard  with  anxiety. 
If  the  MulTulinan  meets  with  heavy 
lofles,  if  he  is  plundered  and  ru- 
ineth,  he  fays  calmly,  it  rjas  fo 
ordered,  and  palTes  without  mur¬ 
muring  from  opulence  to  W’ant.  If 
he  is  on  his  death-bed,  nothing  af- 
fe^ls  his  tranquillity  ;  he  perforins 
his  ablutions,  fays  his  prayers,  and 
confides  in  God  and  in  Ills  prophet : 
turn  viy  head  towards  Mecca,  fays  he 
calmly  to  his  ion,  and  he  dies  in 
peace. 


cus,  and  Cairo,  their  chief  amufe- 
ments  are  going  to  the  bath,  or  to 
cufiee-houfes,  which  refemble  ours 
in  nothing  but  the  name.  Here, 
feated  on  tattered  marts,  in  a  fmoky 
chamber,  they  pafs  whole  days  with 
the  pipe  in  their  mouth,  fpeaking 
little,  and  often  not  uttering  a  fyl- 
lable.  Sometimes,  to  animate  this 
lilent  allemhly,  there  enters  a  finger 
or  a  llory-teller,  or  dancing  girls. 
Nothing  can  equal  the  attention 
with  which  they  lillen  to  the  Na- 
chid  or  llory-teller :  great  and 
fmall  among  them  are  captivated 
with  his  tales.  A  European  travel¬ 
ler  is  not  a  little  furprifed  to  fee  the 
failors  croud  together  on  the  deck 
during  a  calm,  and  fpend  three  or 
four  hours  in  fixed  attention  to  one 
of  thofe  Nachids  reciting  his  metri¬ 
cal  romances,  which  are  evidently 
in  rhime. 

The  populace,  even  in  the  tovi^ns, 
though  noify,  are  not  brutal  like 
ours  ;  and  they  are  abfolutely  free 
from  that  drunkennefs  which  infells 
our  llrects.  This  is  perhaps  the 
only  real  advantage  produced  by 
tlielegillatiun  of  Mahomet ;  to  which 
we  may  add  the  prohibition  of  games 
of  chance,  for  which  the  Orientals 
have  no  inclination :  chefs  is  the 
only  game  they  are  fond  of,  and  m 
this  they  are  fometimes  very  fliil- 
ful. 

Tlie  only  fpeilacle  they  know  is 
that  of  the  Baladins,  who  referable 
our  jugglers  and  dancers  on  the  rope. 
ITiefe  arc  Hone-eaters,  fire-eaters, 
and  ferpent-eaters.  The  populace, 
from  whom  they  carefidly  conceal 
their  fecret  operations,  have  a  fort 
of  reverence  for  them,  and  call  their 
tricks  by  a  name  exprefilve  of  afto- 
njlhment,  as  J\los:Jier,  Prodigy,  and 
Abrade, 
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M'trtcU.  This  propenfity  to  won-  (hew  that  they  can  unite  delicacy  vd 
der  and  facility  of  believing  the  moll  obfervation  and  depth  of  thought 
extravagant  abfurdities,  is  a  re-  with  apt  expreflion  :  their  conver- 
markable  attribute  in  the  minds  of  fation  appears  dillant  at  hrlt,  but  ia 
the  Orientals.  Their  judgment,  time  they  become  fo  gentle  and  at- 
tutored  from  infancy  to  credit  the  traftive,  that  the  greater  part  of 
ridiculous  tales  of  the  Koran,  has  our  voyagers  and  merchants  agree 
no  aflillance  from  analogy  in  elU-  in  aferibing  to  them  a  humane  and 
mating  probability  or  truth.  generous  temper,  and  fomething 

In  general,  the  eaftern  people  are  more  noble,  more  polite,  elegant, 
endowed  with  quick  conception,  and  open  in  their  manners,  than  is 
eafy  elocution,  ardent  pallions,  and  to  be  found  in  the  people  of  our 
Jull  decilion  in  matters  within  the  countries ;  as  if  having  been  long 
fphere  of  their  knowledge  ;  they  polilhed  before  us,  the  Afiatics  llili 
have  a  particular  regard  for  what  preferved  the  traces  of  their  firll 
is  honourable,  and  their  proverbs  education. 


To  the  Editor. 

S  I  R, 

MRPinkerton,  whotakesde-  ing  a  facrifice  to  the  turbulent  paf- 
light  in  rimning  a  muck  at  fions  of  thofe  diabolical  fpirits  with 
literary  charailers  of  eminence,  whom  her  hard  fate  connedled  her. 
lately  teftified  a  great  contempt  for  This  work  certainly  entitles  its 
Dr  Stuart’s  Hillorical  Vindication  of  author  to  confiderable  reputation. 
Mart  :  profelTed  his  furprize  at  the  and,  had  his  matter  been  equalled 
world  being  fo  eafily  duped  ;  and  by  his  form  and  fyle,  his  praife  had 
promifed,  that  if  within  fix  years  been  Itill  higher.  Diligent,  inge- 
no  other  Drawcanfir  fiionld  arife,  to  nious,  acute,  and  animated,  he  mull 
difeomfit  the  defenders  of  the  &o-  be  allowed  ;  to  elegance  or  libera- 
tilh  Queen,  he  himfelf  would  un-  lity  of  fentiment  he  has  no  claim, 
dertake  the  adventure.  How  will  His  language  more  frequently  re- 
he  be  mortified  to  fee,  inflead  of  an  fembles  the  ravings  of  a  fanatic 
affailant,  another  defender  appear,  preacher,  than  the  cliafle  and  dig¬ 
driving  the  remains  of  the  enemy  nified  flrains  of  the  Hiiloric  Mule, 
from  the  lifts,  and  prancing  in  tri-  He  is  not  **  cunning  in  fence,”  but 
umph  with  tlie  wreath  of  viiSlory  a  mere-  controverual  bruifer.  He 
on  his  helmet.  ^  treats  the  charaidlers  of  Mr  Hume 

This  alludes  to  the  new  publica-  and  Dr  Robertfon  in  terms  fo  coarle 
tion  of  Mr  Whitaker,  which  the  and  indecent,  as  muft  injure  the 
friends  of  Mary  will,  no  doubt,  re-  canfe  they  are  meant  to  ferve. 
gard  as  a  decinve  and  final  vindtea-  Had  his  reproofs  been  conveyed  in 
tion  of  her  innocence.  This  writer  more  courtly  phrafe,  they  would 
has,  with  infinite  aaitenefs  and  in-  perhaps  have  been  more  keenly 
duftry,  explored  the  mazes  of  de-  felt. 

ceit  in  which  her  unhappy  llory  had  In  fupport  of  thofe  opinions,  be 
been  involved.  No  circumftance  of  pleafed  to  infert  the  few  quotations 
any  moment  paffes  unnoticed,  no  which  follow, 
loop-hole  is  left  whereon  to  hang  a  He  places  the  charafter  of  Eliza- 
‘doubt.  Tlie  heroine  appears  un-  beth  in  a  deteftable,  but  very  juft 
/uUied  and  bright  as  an  angel,  fall-  light. 
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**  All  united  to  make  Elizabeth 
an  enemy  to  Mary.  As  a  queen, 
and  as  a  v/oman  ;  as  ac^luated  by 
political  jcaloulies,  as  Simulated  by 
perfonal  humours,  and  as  impelled 
by  female  vanities  ;  Ihe  became  at 
firlt  a  pretended  friend  to  betray 
her,  and  Ihe  appeared  at  lad  an 
open  enemy  to  delh'oy  her.  She  la- 
vifiied  all  her  arts  of  deception  up¬ 
on  her.  She  then  found  herfelf  lb 
intangled  in  the  Ih'ings  of  her  own 
nets,  that  Ihe  could  not  either  re¬ 
treat  or  advance  :  and  Ihe  thought 
herfelf  obliged  in  the  end,  for  the 
fake  of  her  own  fecurity,  to  termi¬ 
nate  in  defperation  what  file  had 
commenced  in  jcaloufy.  She  ar¬ 
raigned  a  Qjieen  of  Scotland  before 
a  tribunal  of  Englifli  nobles  ;  Ihe  thus 
fet  an  example,  infamous  in  itftlf, 
pernicious  to  freiety,  and  peculiarly 
peniicious  and  infamous  to  her  own 
country,  of  having  a  foveroign  con¬ 
demned  to  the  block  by  fubjeCls : 
fhe  urged  her  meaner  dependents 
upon  ASSASSIKATING  Mary,  that 
ihe  might  not  behead  her,  but  ilie 
found  even  their  conlciences  revolt¬ 
ing  at  the  villainous  intimation.  She 
then  figntd  the  bloody  warrant 
"u  ith  her  own  hand.  She  could  be 
wantonly  jocular  at  doing  it.  She 
could  pretend  to  recall  it,  when  it 
had  been  fent  away.  She  could 
pretend  to  lay  the  guilt  of  it  upon 
her  fecretary’s  head.  She  could  yet 
deny  to  Mar)'  for  ever,  what  was 
never  denied  to  the  meaneft  cri¬ 
minal  before,  the  favour  of  having 
a  clergyman  of  her  own  communion 
to  attend  Iier.  She  could  point  her 
perfccution  againft  the  fotel,  as  well 
as  the  body  of  Mary.  And  at  length 
iiic  (laired  her  coniclence  with  one 
of  the  foulelt  murders  that  the  an¬ 
nals  of  earth  can  produce.” 

“  On  thefe  flagitious  principles, 
and  with  this  horrible  ilfue  to  them, 
Jilizabeth  engaged  in  intrigues  a- 
gainft  Mary.  She  banded  with  her 
■ambitious  brother.  Slie  banded  with 


her  feditious  clergy.  Slie  fumiflied 
them  with  afllllance  fccrctly.  She 
lent  them  her  countenance  openly. 
And,  from  both,  they  at  length 
drove  their  Ibvereign  out  of  tlie 
country.  She  took  refuge  in  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  dominions.  She  thus  gave 
her  one  of  the  fineft  opportunities, 
that  time  had  ever  prelented  to  an 
heroical  mind,  of  acting  with  a  dig¬ 
nified  fpirit  of  honour  at  the  lalt.” 

“  But  Elizabeth  had  no  fenfibi* 
litics  of  tendemefs,  and  no  lenti- 
ments  of  gcncrcflty.  She  looked 
not  forward  to  the  awful  verdict  of 
hillory.  She  had  no’  dread,  even 
for  the  inflnitely-more  awlul  doom 
of  God.  Regardlefs  of  iier  own 
invitation,  regardlefs  of  her  own 
promifes,  regardlefs  of  every  fanc- 
tion  human  and  divine  ;  flie  flew 
U)x>n  the  unhappy  Qiieen,  Icized 
her  as  a  prey,  and  impriloncd  her 
as  a  felon.  1  blufh  as  an  Englifliman 
to  think,  that  it  was  an  Englifii 
Queen  who  could  do  this  ;  that  it 
was  one  of  the  molt  enlightened 
princes  which  ever  fat  upon  the 
throne  of  England  ;  and  that  it  was 
one,  whofe  name  I  was  taught  to 
lil’p  in  my  infancy,  as  tiie  honour  of 
her  fex,  and  the  glory  of  our  ifle. 

Yet  Ihe  did  even  wore  than  this. 
She  obliged  the  unwilling  rebels  to 
come  forward  with  their  alTerted 
evidences  againll  her.  She  forced 
them,  upon  pretending  to  fubllan- 
tiate  their  accufation  of  adultery, 
and  to  authenticate  their  charge  of 
murdtr.  And,  at  laft,  llie  entered 
into  a  DIABOLICAL  COMPACT  with 
them,  to  receive  their  fpurioiis  evi¬ 
dences  as  genuine ;  to  receive  them 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  (lioiild  preclude 
.all  peflibilit)'  ef  detefting  their  fpu- 
rioufnefs  ;  and  to  vouch  tliem  for 
genuine  by  her  own  authority  :  fo 
to  Wall  the  character  of  Mary  witli , 
all  the  world,  for  the  gratificatum  of 
her  own  paltry  revenge  ;  and  then 
to  keep  her  in  prifon  for  life,  or  to 
deliver  her  up  to  her  rcbcL  lor  the 
fupjHjrt 
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fupport  of  their  fcandalous  ufurpa- 
tion.”  ■«  > 

**  When  Murray  produced  his 
faH’e  credentials  at  York,  they  were 
f^cedsh  returned  to  him.  Yet  be- 
ing  exhibited  to  Elizabeth’s 

eominiilioncrs,  and  therefore  in  no 
danger  of  being  Ihewn  to  Mary’s  ; 
they  were  left  tong  enough  in  the 
hands  of  the  former,  to  be  deferi- 
bed,  abftrai^ed,  and  even  copied  in 
parts,  by  them.  But  whtn  they 
were  re- produced  at  Weltminlter, 
a  different  form  of  procedure  was 
followed  by  Murray.  They  jverc 
puhlickly  produced  then.  They  were 
therefore  returned  hnrtedititelji.  We 
have  a  mimtte  of  the  whole  in  the 
journal  of  the  Coinmifnoners.  And 
it  carries  all  the  marks  of  the  Ihuf- 
fiing  trepidation  of  a  villain,  fearful 
of  being  dete»iled  in  his  villainous 
operations.  The  letters,  fays  the 
journal,  “  being  copud,  were  read, 
and  a  due  collation  made  thereof, 
as  neere  as  could  be,  by  reading 
**  and  infpet^ion,  and  made  to  ac- 
cord  with  the  originals ^  which 
“  the  faid  Earl  of  Murray  required 
“  to  be  re~delivcred,  and  did  there- 
upon  deliver  the  copies  being  col- 
lationed.”  f^e  exhibited  the  o- 
riginals.  He  exhibited  alfo  copies 
of  them,  He  had  taken  care  to 
bring  copies  with  him,  becaufe  he 
meant  to  leave  copies  only.  Hie 
induced  the  board  of  Commillloners 
to  comply  with  his  w'ilhes.  They 
proceeded  inflantly '  to  collate  his 
copies  with  his  originals.  This 
done,  Murray  demanded  back  his 
originals,  received  them,  and  then 
delivered  up  his  copies.  ,  And  thus 
the  originals  were  puj)  Jlsevsn  and 
%>'itadra-Mti'' 

‘‘  Mary  was  thus  cut  off  from  all 
poflibility  of  infpec’f in^j  the  originals, 
and  of  expofing  the  tjHirioufners  by 
detecting  the  hand-w’ritiug  of  them. 
She  wa»  reduced  t»>  the  littiatiou  of 
a  warrior  in  an  Indian  ambufeade. 
She  could  be  wounded  at  will  by 
Ijer  foes ;  yet  ibe  could  not  return 


the  wounds.  eouli  not  fee  her 
enemy.  And  fhe  might,  therefore, 
with  tlie  utmoff  propriety  of  fenti* 
ment,  and  with  more  than  the  ori¬ 
ginal  fublimity  of  courage,  have  laid 
with  Ajax  iit  the  Iliad, 

Give  me  but  light,  and  Ajax  afles  n* 
more. 

But  tlien,  this  very  fituation  is  an 
ample  vindication  in  itfelf.  Had  fhe 
been  guilty,  liad  fhe  in  the  Jlightefl 
degree  been  acceffary  to  the  crime 
charged  upon  her,  liad  there  been 
even  a  fair  probability  of  proving 
her  guilty  of  the  charge,  in  i'pite  of 
her  innocence  ;  her  enemies  would 
have  acted  in  a  very  different 
manner.  No  ambufeade  would  they 
have  laid  for  her.  They  would  ne¬ 
ver  have  fkulked  behind  the  bufhes, 
and  wounded  her  with  invifible 
fhafts.  They  would  have  come  for¬ 
ward  into  view.  They  would  have 
engaged  in  open  fight  with  her. 
They  would  have  produced  the  o- 
riginals,  with  pretended  regret  and 
with  real  triumph.  They  would 
have  lodged  them  with  the  commil- 
fioners  at  York.  They  would  have 
lodged  them  with  the  commiflioners 
at  Weltminlter.  They  would  have 
compelled  both  to  collate  them 
carefully  with  private  and  with 
public,  with  foreign  and  with  do- 
meftic,  writings  of  Mary’s.  Her 
commiinoncrs  w«<iild  alfo  have  been 
called  upon  to  inl'pedt  them,  would 
have  been  urged  to  compare  them, 
would  have  been  challenged  to  dil- 
prove  them.  Mary  herlelf  would 
have  been  brought  up  from  her 
confinement  in  the  country,  as  fhe 
fretjucntly  reqiitlled  to  bie  ;  have 
been  fuffered  to  enjoy  the  Jreefl  ac~ 
cefs  xo  them  ;  have  been  allowed  to 
make  every  objection  to  them  ;  and 
have  been  heard  with  all  the  pa¬ 
tience  of  candour,  for  days  and  for 
•weeks,  in  her  attempts  to  invalidate 
their  authority.  Such  muft  have 
been  the  demeanour  of  Murray  the 
producer,  and  of  Elizabeth  the  re¬ 
ceiver,  of  the  letters ;  if  they  had 
thought 
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thought  her  guilty ^  if  they  had  **  we  may  se  the  aJledgit  principal 
thought  her  prvbably  fo,  if  they  had  **  writingis,  gif  thay  haif  ony,  pro¬ 
thought  her  fo  in  appearance  only,  **  ducit ;  and  with  God’s  grace  we 
And  a  conduct,  totally  the  reverfe  **  fall  make  fic  anfwer  thairto,  that 
of  all  this,  proves  what  they  never  **  oiu-  innocence  fall  be  knawin  to 
relieved  it  would  prove,  the  falfe-  our  guid  lifter,  and  to  all  utheris 
hood  of  their  pretences,  the  profli-  princes.”  So  little  was  Mary  made 
gacy  of  their  own  condutft,  and  the  acquainted,  even  with  the  fad  of  the 
purity  of  hers.  Knaves  little  think,  pr^utftion  of  the  letters  on  the  8th ; 
when  they  are  exerting  their  arts  and  fo  ftudioully  was  even  this  con- 
of  impofition,  and  exlianfting  their  cealed  from  the  commiflioners  of 
fund  of  deceit,  for  the  profecution  Mary,  that  Ihe  was  not  yet  certified 
and  concealment  of  their  fcandalous  of  it  on  the  19th !  She  had  only  heard 
purpofes,  that  they  are  telling  the  of  it  by  report.  But  flie  inftantly 
world  they  are  fcandalous,  by  their  required  an  infpetEUon  of  the  letters, 
.very  concealment.  if  any  fuch  had  been  produced ;  and 

Unapprehenfive  of  /uch  future  exprefled  her  full  conviiftion  of  af- 
obftru(ftions  to  the  fight  of  the  let-  certaining  her  innocence  coniplete- 
ters,  Ma^,  in  her  original  direc-  ly,  to  the  fatisfatftion  of  Elizabeth 
tions  to  her  commilfioners,  had  or-  and  all  the  fovereigns  on  the  coati- 
dered  them  thus  :  In  cais  thay  al-  nent.  This  was  the  natural  chal- 
“  ledge  thay  have  ony  writingis  of  lenge  of  innocence,  in  Mary.  But 
**  mine,  quhilk  may  infer  prelump-  her  “  guid  filler”  wanted  not  to 
tioun  againft  me  in  that  caufe,  ze  have  her  “  innocence  knawin.’* 
**  fall  defyre  the  principalis  to  be  She  rather  chofe  to  confider  her  as 
producit,  and  that  I  myfeif  may  guilty,  and  to  have  “  all  utheris 
“  have  infpedion  thereof,  and  mak  **  princes”  do  fo  too.  Yet  flic  could 
**  anfwer  thairto.”  Ignorant  e-  not  obJe<ft  to  the  requell,  though 
qually  of  tbefe  precluding  artifices  Ihe  never  meant  to  grant  it.  This 
afterwards,  the  commilfioners  ac-  defire,”  fay  Mary’s  commiifion- 
cordingly  demanded  the  fight  of  the  ers,  “  hir  Majeftie  [of  England] 
originals  now.  Thefe  were  exhi-  thocht  verie  relTonabill.”  She 
bited  to  the  commilfioners  at  Weft-  could  not  do  lefs.  But  did  flie 
minfter  on  the  8th  of  December  it  ?  The  reader  lhall  fee. 

1 567,  and  to  the  privy  council  on  If  Elizabeth  had  had  one  fpark 
the  1 4th.  And  on  the  2Sth  Mary’s  of  honour  yet  unquenched  in  her 
commilfioners  appeared  before  the  breaft,  Ihe  would  inflantly  have 
latter,  with  a  *'  fpecial  command  given  the  requifite  orders.  Btit  flie 
fra  thair  Maiftres  j”  delivered  her  did  not  give  them.  She  faid  flie 
melTage,  “  producit  the  fpecial  wri-  would  conjider  of  the  petition.  “To 
“  tingis  and  inftrudlionis  fent  be  “  the  effcdl  hir  Majeftie  micht  be 
“  thair  Maiftres  to  thame  and  “  the  better  aavift  upon  thair  defyris, 
Jjien  **  niaill  humblie  defyrit  the  and  give  anfwer  thairto,”  Ihe 
“  Quene’s  Majeftie  to  caufe  tham  **  defyrit  ane  extraift  of  the  faid 
have  fic  writingis,  as  wer  producit  **  writing,”  their  inftrudlions,  “  to 
“  aganis  thair  Maiftres  be  thair  “  be  gevin  to  her  Hienes ;  quhilk 
**  Maiftres’s  adverfaris.”  Thofe  the  faid  commilfionaris  did  on  the 
inftruftions  of  Mary’s  are  ftill  in  **  morn  deliver.”  She  would  cow- 
being.  Tliey  are  dated  the  19th  fder,  v/hether  flie  Ihould  give  to 
of  December,  and  run  thus  :  “  Ze  Mary  the  only  polfibility  of  expo- 
“  fall  defire  the  iafpedion  of  all  thay  fing  the  fpurioufnefs  of  a  handwrit- 
luif  producit  aganis  us  i  and  that  ing,  which  w’as  to  fupport  a  charge 
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fef  murder  againft  her  ;  by  pemit* 
ting  lier>  or  by  permitting  her  com- 
miiiioners,  to  infpcA  the  writing. 

She  pretended  Ihe  wanted  time  to 
uonfideff  becaufe  even  Jhe  bad  not 
the  audacity  to  deuj.  She  had  the 
audacity,  however,  to  vith-hold. 
And  it  is  plain  from  her  conduct, 
that  the  whole  compounded  mais  of 
flagitioulnels  muft  inllantly  have 
been  refolved  into  dull,  if  Ibe  bad 
granted  the  reqnifition.  She  there- 
tore  pretended  Hill  to  coufider. 

But  Mary  was  too  keen,  and  too 
tnterelled  to  be  fo  put  off.  On  the 
7th  of  January  1568,  the  com- 
milConers  of  Mary  again  entered 
the  privy  council,  and  declared  to 
Elizabeth,  that  **  thay  had  prefentlie 
**  relTavit  writingb  fra  the  Quene’s 
**  Majellie  of  Scotland,  thair  Sove- 
**  rane,”  who  ‘^difirit  the  vritingis 
**  producit  be  hir  inobedient  fubjedis 
**  to  be  delivered  unto  thatne,"  But 
Elizabeth  was  Hill  obkged  to  with¬ 
hold  her  conl'ent,  and  Hill  compel¬ 
led  therefore  to  procraHinate.  She 
accordingly  took  liielter  again  be¬ 
hind  her  old  fubterfuge  of  confider- 
mtion.  "  The  Quene’s  MajeHie  of 
England  tuik  to  be  advjjit  thair^ 

**  v.'ith," 

Mary,  in  her  /irfi  requifition, 
defired  not  only  to  fee  the  originals, 
but  to  have  copies  of  them.  She 
demanded  “  the  infpedlion  and  dou- 
billii"  of  all  that  her  rebels  had 
produced  agalnH  her.  She  wanted 
a  fight  of  them,  to  examine  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  handwriting.  She  want¬ 
ed  duplicates,  to  examine  the  mat¬ 
ters  contained  in  them.  But  when 
Hie  received  an  account  of  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  affefted  delay  to  fuch  an  ob¬ 
vious  aft  of  juHice,  Ihe  faw  through 
her  whole  defign.  She  was  fully 
convinced  in  her  mind,  that  the  ori¬ 
ginals  would  never  be  fubmitted  to 
her  view,  or  the  view  of  her  com- 
miffioners.  Yet  Ihe  was  eager  to 
enter  upon  her  vindication.  She 
refolved  to  engage  her  enemies  im- 
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mediately.  And  Ihe  was  determi¬ 
ned  to  clofe  with  them,  even  under 
every  difadvantage  of  ground. 
Such  was  the  natural  gallantry  of 
innocence  1  Her  commiflloners, 
therefore,  lowered  their  tone  a 
little  in  their  Jeeond  requifition. 
They  Hill  demanded  a  fight  of  the 
originals.’  But  they  would  be  con¬ 
tent  to  be  indulged  with  copies  only. 
Tliey  accordingly,  in  the  name  of 
their  mlHrefs,  “defirit  the  wri- 
**  tingis  producit  be  her  inobedient 
**  fubjeftis,  or,  at  the  leijty  the  copies 
**  thairofy  to  be  deliverit  unto  thame.’* 
And  Mary’s  inllruftions  to  them 
for  this  requifition  were  even  in  a 
Hill  lower  key,  being  only  to  “  re- 
**  quire  of  our  faid  guid  liHer,  that 
**  copies  be  given  zou  thairof.’* 
This  was  certainly  not  judicious,  be¬ 
caufe  it  committed  her  honour  to 
the  hazard  of  a  battle,  in  which 
Ihe  might  not  have  been  viftorious. 
Yet  it  was  the  genuine  heroifm  of 
an  honeH  heart.  And,  as  is  fre¬ 
quently  feen  in  life,  the  injudiciouf- 
nefs  conllitutes  the  heroicalnels  of 
it. 

But  this  very  gallantry  of  inno¬ 
cence,  this  very  heroifm  of  honeily, 
made  Elizabeth  to  (brink  the  more 
from  a  conflift.  She  retired  as  Mary 
advanced.  She  entrenched  herfelf 
behiiid  her  delays.  She  dared  not 
to  engage  an  enemy  for  her  bra¬ 
very,  whom  (he  might  have  de¬ 
feated  perhaps  from  her  raflmefs. 
She  dreaded  the  dignity  of  pro¬ 
voked  worth,  now  it  was  riling  in 
its  own  defence.  She  was  afraid 
of  the  lion,  that  (he  had  bafely 
wounded  un  der  the  malk  of  friend- 
lliip,  even  caught  as  it  w’as  in  her 
toils ;  when  it  now  began  to  raiCs 
its  voice  of  terror  againlt  her.” 

**  Elizabeth  was  thusbufy  in  com¬ 
pleting  her  ovsn  infamy,  vhile  fiie 
was  labouring  for  Mary’s.  She  had 
plotted  to  ruin  Mary’s  charafter. 
She  had  tried  a  thoufand  frauds  for 
that  purpofe-'  Yet  (he  had  been 
com- 
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tompeHed,  in  her  own  defpite,  to 
acknowledge  the  innocence  which 
ihe  had  endeavoured  to  difapprove; 
and  then  ihe  returned,  with  a  double 
portion  of  malignity,  to  her  origi* 
nal  piu-pofe}  publilhed  the  papers 
as  genuine,  which  flie  had  plainly 
owned  to  be  fpurious  before  ;  and 
arraigned,  tried,  and  condemned 
that  Queen  in  print,  whom  Ihe  had 
found  herfelf  forced  to  acquit  with 
honour,  upon  the  real  trial.  She 
thus  became  the  polluted  mother  of 
a  long"  brood  of  evils.  She  prepa¬ 
red  the  way  with  too  fatal  a  (uccefs, 
for  her  **  other  purpofes.”  She  be¬ 
came  her  own  feducer  and  leader  in¬ 
to  murder.  She  became  the  wretch¬ 
ed  caufe  of  worfe.  With  an  e* 
qually-fatal  fuccefs,  ihe  buried  the 
reputation  and  honour  of  Mary  un¬ 
der  the  rubbiih  of  her  own  accufa- 
tions  :  And  ihe  now  ibands  forward, 
in  the  eye  of  reafon  and  religion, 
as  the  grand  author  of  all  the  ca- 
himnies  upon  calumnies  that  have 
been  heaped  by  a  continual  fuccef- 
fion  of  ilanderers  on  the  head  of 
Mary  for  two  centuries  pail. 

She  did  not  indeed  forefee  the 
amazing  extent  of  her  crimes  at 
the  time;  Nor  do  any  criminals 
forefee  the  extent  of  theirs.  Like 
Elizabeth,  they  look  not  beyond  the 
prefent  moment.  They  refledl  not 
that  there  is  a  venom  in  iniquity, 
■Which  runs  farther  than  the  line  of 
human  life  ;  which  corrodes  and 
f^err,  when  the  heart  that  ditflated 
and  the  hand  that  executed  it,  are 
both  crumbled  into  dull ;  and  which 
continues  to  burn  on^  to  other  ages, 
and  to  other  worlds.  And  let  me, 
in  the  propel  fentiments  of  Ghriili 
anity,  add>  that  the  foul  of  Eli- 
zabethi  at  this  inilarit^  whether  it 
is  confined  in  the  manfions  of  ini- 
fery,  or  lodged  among  the  fpirits  of 
the  blefled,  is  now,  I  doubt  not, 
looking  back  to  all  her  long  tranf- 
a(5lions  with  Mary,  and  to  their 
Iqnger  confequences,  either  with  a 


folemn  figh  of  penitence  over  them, 
or  with  the  pangs  and  the  groans 
of  an  overwhelming  remone  for 
tliem.” 

The  hiftory  of  the  wonderful  let* 
ters  and  fonnets  is  minutely  exa¬ 
mined.  The  refledlions  on  the  ac¬ 
count  given  of  their  difeovery  are 
ingenious  and  fpirited. 

“  Having  now,  with  fome  por¬ 
tion  of  a  Dutchman’s  patience,  gone 
over  the  whole  account  which  the 
rebels  chofe  to  give  poftcriourly, 
of  tlieir  feizing  the  letters  on  the 
20th  of  June  ;  and  having  demon- 
ftratively  proved  it,  I  hope  to  be 
charged  with  abfurdities  on  every 
fide,  and  even  to  be  contradided 
by  all  the  numerous  documents  of 
the  time  :  I  fliall  proceed,  as  I  pro- 
pofed,  whh  the  regular  hiftory  «f 
thefe  important  writings.  I  fhall 
therefore  begin  firft  with  the  rife 
and  origin  of  them.  I  have  already 
difproved  the  rebel  accounts  of  their 
rife,  and  I  Hull  now  point  out  their 
real  origin.  In  a  work  that  intends 
to  trace  fteadily  the  courfe  of  the 
Nile,  from  its  beginning  to  its  end  ; 
the  fountain  of  the  whole  muft  be 
an  objed  of  peculiar  inveftigation. 
The  fource  of  thefe  letters,  like 
that  of  the  Nile,  has  long  been  hid 
in  obfeurity  : 

Caput  inter  nubila  condit. 

Some  inquirers  have  come  near  it, 
but  none  have  decifively  reached 
it.  I  have  Ihewn  it  not  to  be  in  the 
mountains  of  the  moon,  in  which  the 
rebels  had  placed  it.  I  fhall  now 
endeavour,  like  another  BaecE,  to 
find  out  where  it  is,  and  to  go  di- 
redly  to  the  well-fpring  of  the 
whole.  This  I  hope  to  do  with  a 
fiiccefs  fo  far  fiiperior  to  a  Bruce’s, 
that  all  fhall  fee,  and  all  fhall  be  fa- 
tisfied.  And  I  fhall  then  fall  down 
the  current,  following  its  bends  and 
airves,  and  tracing  its  growing 
progrefs  to  its  ample  conclunon. 

We  have  already  feen  the  rebels, 
whatever  they  latterly  aflerted,  not 
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ta  be  in  pofleflion  of  any  of  Mary’s 
letters  on  June  the  aoth.  Nor  were 
they  on  July  the  24th,  whatever 
they  affirrned  at  the  time.  This 
the  very  manner  in  which  they 
mention  them  ihews.  They  fpeak 
**  of  her  own  liand-writing,  vhich 
tbcjf  have  recovered."  This  is  all 
the  account  they  give  us  concerning 
their  pofleflion  of  the  letters.  They 
allert  the  faA  ;  but  they  tell  not 
the  circumftances.  They  fay  not 
when  they  “  recovered”  the  letters. 
They  fay  uot  luhere  they  **  recover* 
ed”  them.  They  fay  not  of  or  from 
•whom  they  “  recovered”  them.  A 
ftory  fo  devoid  of  all  the  neceflary 
adjunc^ls  of  time,  place,  and  perfon, 
could  hardly  obtain  credit,  even  a* 
mong  tlie  pitiable  inhabitants  of  St 
Luke’s  Hofpital.  Hut  it  appears  the 
more  idiotiih  Hill,  when  we  com* 
pare  it  with  the  account  of  the  dif* 
covery  on  June  the  aoth.  This  is 
as  particular  as  that  is  general.  This 
carries  the  air  of  a  ftory  calculated 
for  reception,  while  that  prohibits 
ks  admiflion  by  its  afpe^t  at  once. 
And  every  thinking  mind,  at  the 
flrft  glance,  muft  reje(ft  fuch  a  tale 
from  fuch  men  with  the  fcom  of 
indignation.  The  rebels  alfo  ad  in 
fuch  a  manner  concerning  the  let* 
ters,  as  fliews  ftrongly  their  con* 
Icioufnefs  of  their  own  falfehoods. 
They  do  not  come  forward  with 
them  in  a  bold  exultation  of  fpirits, 
natural  to  fo  fortunate  an  incident. 
They  have  no  boldnefs.  They 
have  no  exultation.  So  different 
are  the  told  mimickries  of  art,  from 
the  warm  realities  of  nature  !  They 
4  fay  barely,  that  they  have  “  reco¬ 
vered”  fome  of  her  letters.  They 
fay  merely,  that  they  lhall  build  up¬ 
on  them  a  charge  of  murder  againft 
her.  And  they  fay  only,  that  they 
intend  to  do  tins  at  fome  future  and 
indeterminate  time,  and  in  cafe  (he 
does  not  comply  with  fome  requi- 
fition  of  theirs.  Such  is  the  creep¬ 
ing  and  fueaking  pace,  with  which 


villainy  often  attempts  and  betrays 
its  own  purpoles  of  impofition  !  lit 
confet^uence  of  both,  the  letters, 
thus  laid  to  be  in  the  poflefGon  ^ 
the  rebels,  were  never  fhewn  to 
the  Englifh  embafladour,  were  ne* 
ver  (hewn  to  their  own  coppcil  of 
lords  on  the  ajd.  and  were  never 
Ihewn  to  a  fmgle  perfon  at  the  time. 
They  were  even  not  fo  much  aa 
dw'clt  upon  in  the  council.  They 
were  even  not  fo  much  as  mention¬ 
ed  in  the  meflage  from  it  to  Mary. 
They  were  even  not  fo  much  aa 
hinted  at,  by  that  Lord  Lindfay 
who  came  from  the  Queen  to  bet 
prefent  at  the  council,  and  who 
.carried  back  the  meflage  to  the 
Queen  from  it.  That  they  were 
not  ipoken  of  in  the  one,  and  not 
noticed  in  the  other,  is  plain  from 
Throgmorton’s  account  of  both  be¬ 
fore.  That  they  were  not  even 
remotely  hinted  at  to  Mary  by  Lord 
Lindfay,  amidft  all  his  bluftering 
and  brutifli  addrefles  to  her,  is  e- 
qually  plain  from  an  account  which 
I  lhall  loon  give  from  Mary  herfelf. 
And  the  whole  was  left  to  be  infi- 
nuated  privately,  to  be  fuggefted 
covertly,  to  be  fpoken  of  with  all 
the  vaguenels  of  foniething  mere¬ 
ly  contingent  and  ideal,  and  fo  to 
Ikulk  with  the  timidity  of  guilt  at 
flrft  in  holes  and  corners.” 

Here  follow’s  a  fpecimen  pf  the 
author’s  hard  fayings  againft  Mr 
Hume  and  Dr  Robertfon. 

“  The  French  letters,  then,  were 
only  a  tranllation  from  the  Scots. 
This  had  been  much  difputcd  for¬ 
merly.  Mr  Goodall  was  the  flrft 
who  fufpeifted  it.  And  the  fufpi- 
cion  appears -at  prefent,  to  have 
done  high  honour  to  his  fagacity. 
It  is  now  carried  into  certainty  ;  it 
is  now  founded  upon  the  balls  of 
faffs.  But  he  faw  it  only  from  a 
view  of  the  letters  themfelves,  by 
the  light  w'hich  they  bore  in  their 
own  bofom.  Yet  this  is  managed 
fo  well,  that  he  illuftrated  his  pofi- 
2  tion 
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tion  very  llrongly  by  it.  He  gave  raife  fappofition  upon  Aippontiaii,  * 
indeed  fuch  convincing  proofs  of  and  to  pile  alfertion  upon  the  head 
the  point,  that  no  man  of  candour  of  all'ertion,  **  imponere  Pelio 
in  the  buiinefs  of  thinking,  no  man  Offam/*  in  order  to  aicend  thither, 
of  honour  in  the  intellectual  com-  But  let  us  purfue  them  into  this  their 
merce  of  life,  could  poflibly  deny  lalt  retreat ;  and  we  lhall  fooa 
the  force  of  them.  Yet  Mr  Hume  bring  them  back  to  earth  again, 
and  Dr  Robertfon  did.  For  tlie  It  is  very  obfervable,  that  Dr 
dignity  of  literature,  and,  what  is  Ro^rtfon  does  not  pofitively  aflert 
inhnitely  more  iu  value,  for  the  the  exillence  of  fuch  an  imaginary 
majefty  of  virtue  itfelf,  1  am  forty  original.  He  only  imfinuates  it  & 

1  am  compelled  to  fay  it.  They  de-  and  he  calls  upon  7^  Goodalltodil^ 
nied  it  in  reality,  when  they  were  prove  it.  This  is  the  very 
obliged  to  acknowledge  it  in  ap-  of  literature,  the  joint  device  of' 
pearance.  They  owned  the  French  prudence  and  of  fear.  But  what  it 
copy  which  we  have  at  prefent,  to  Mr  Goodall  called  upon  to  prove, 
be  undoubtedly  a  tranflation  from  in  order  to  difprove  that  1  He  is  to 
the  Scuts.  But  then  they  begged  Ihew,  tliat  “  the  French  letters,  as 
leave  to  fuppuie,  and  they  even  “  we  now  have  them,  are  a  true 
prel'umed  to  maintain,  that  the  pre-  **  copy  of  thofe  that  were  produced 
fent  copy  was  not  the  fame  as  •mas  **  by  Murray  and  his  party  at  the 
exhibited  at  IVefiminfler.  **  VVe  **  Scottilh  parliament,  and  at  York 
**  have  not,”  fays  Mr  Hume,  “  the  **  and  Weltminllcr.”  This  indeed 
originals  of  the  letters,  which  would  be  a  labour  for  Hercules.^ 
were  in  French ;  we  have  only  This  would  be  a  taflt  for  Jupiter 
a  Scots  and  Latin  tranflation  from  himfclf.  It  would  be  to  prove  what 
the  original,  and  a  French  tranf-  I  have  hiftoncally  difproved.  It 
**  Ution  profelTedly  done  from  the  would  be  to  prove,  in  contradic- 
Latin.”  “  We  may  obferve,”  tion  to  falis  tliemfelves’;  and  I 
fays  Dr  Kobertl’on,  “  that  all  this  have  already  ih'ewn  it  would  be 
autnor’s,”  Mr  Goodall’s,  “  premifes  this,  by  fhewing  the  copy  pre- 
'  **  may  be  granted,  and  yet  his  con-  fented  to  the  paniament,  and  pro- 
**  clulion  will  not  follow,  unleft  he  duced  at  York,  not  to  be  French  at 
f  *  iikewife  prove  that  the  French  all.  So  little  had  Dr  Robertfon  at- 
**  letters,  as  we  now  have  them,  tended  to  the  Hiflory  of  the  letters  ! 
are  a  true  copy  of  thofe  which  But  both  he  and  Mr  Hume  ex- 
vvere  produced  by  Murray  and  prefsly  acknowledge  the  prejent 
**  his  party  in  the  Scottifh  parlia-  French  to  be  a  tranflation  from  the 
**  ment,  and  at  York  and  Weftmin-  Scots,  and,’  what  is  much  more,  a 
f*  Iter.—-  Our  author  might  have  tranflation  through  the  medium  of 
**  faved  himfelf  the  labour  of  fo  the  Latin.  Mr  Hume  aflumes  it  as 
**  many  criticifms,  to  prove  that  the  a  certain  principle.  Dr  Robertfon 
**  prefent  French  copy  of  the  letters  adds,  that  he  never  knew  any  per- 
**  is  a  tranflation  from  the  Latin,  fon  to  deny  it.  Yet  who  taught 
f*  The  French  editor  himfelf  ac-  this  principle  to  them  both  ?  Mr 
knowledges  it,  and,  fo  far  as  I  CoodalL  "Vyho  proved  the  certainty 
know,  no  perfon  ever  denied  it.”  of  it  to  tlicm  both  i  Mr  Goodall, 
Ipiis  is  furely  the  laft  and  defperate  From  the  publication  of  the  French 
eflfbrt  of  baffled  credulity.  Having  letters,  to  the  very  day  of  Mr  Good- 
no  longer  ariy  footing  upon  earth,  all’s  writing  concerning  them,  the 
they  endeavour  to  fix  tbemfelves  in  publiihed  French  had  been  taken  by 
^e  clouds.  And  they  are  ready  to  all  to  be  the  very  original  of  the 
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whole.  Mr  GoodaH  demonllrated 
this  univerfal  belief  to  be  falfe  in 
itfelf.  Con  vision  flalhed  upon  all 
the  thinking  and  ingenuous  part  of 
the  nation.  But  there  were  fome 
Mold  in  criticifm,  it  feems,  who 
had  been  long  in  the  habit  of  throw* 
ing  up  dirt  againll  Mary,  to  whom 
the  light  was  peculiarly  painful, 
who  therefore  took  refuge  from  it 
again  in  darknefs,  and  there  began 
to  throw  up  their  dirt  again.  The 
divine  and  the  fceptick  united  to¬ 
gether,  to  treat  the  intelligence 
which  they  acquired  from  Mr  Good- 
all’s  real'oning,  jull  as  fcepticks  are 
very  apt  to  treat  the  knowledge 
which  they  derive  from  Icripture  j 
to  admit  what  they  cannot  deny, 
to  appropriate  all  without  any  ac¬ 
knowledgment,  and  then  to  turn 
their  borrowed  fcience  againil  the 
very  lender  of  it.  Mr  Hume  and 
the  Dotitor  lecretly  renounced  aU 
their  former  errors,  under  the  im- 
preffion  of  Mr  Good  all’s  arguments ; 
^nd  they  then  pretended,  that  thcfe 
errors  had  never  exilied  in  their  or 
any  other  heads  at  all.  Mr  Hume 
filently  pretends  it,  and  Dr  Robert- 
Ibn  openly.  With  an  afl'et^ation  of 
Irvelinefs  to  colour  over  a  want  of 
candour,  the  latter  lets  his  fpirits 
ferment,  till  at  lail  they  break  out 
in  the  very  extreme  of  difingenu- 
oufnefs.  “  So  far  as  I  know,” 
he  cries  at  the  end,  “  no  man  ever 
*■*  denied”  the  prefent  French  copy 
to  be  only  a  tranilation  from  the 
Scots.  But  did  any  man  ever  »Jfrrt 
it  bifore  Mr  Goodall  ?  The  do<5trine 
of  gravitation,  “  fo  far  as  I  know,” 
was  never  denied  by  any  man.  But 
was  it  ever  affirmed  bfjore  Sir  H’aac 
Newton  1  And  would  it  not  refle«5l 
difhonour  upon  the  I'pirit  of  a  philo- 
Ibpher  at  prelent,  a  difciple  (we 
will  fuppol'e)  of  Mr  Hmchinfon’s, 
if  feeling  too  powerfully  the  weight 
of  Sir  li'aac’s  arguments  for  the 
credit  of  his  underllanding,  to  deny 
(lOent  to  his  conclufions }  he  fliould 


ct  take  flieker  from  conviflion  in 
ttlenel's,  Ihould  catch  at  fume  pre¬ 
tended  hints  of  gravitation  in  an 
ancient  autlior,  and  then  exclaim 
with  an  alfed  admiration  at  the 
proofs  in  the  real  dilcoverer,  that 
**  he  might  have  laved  himlelf  the 
**  labour  of  fo  many  criticifms,”  and 
that,  “  fo  far  as  he  knew,  no  per- 
**  fon  had  ever  denied”  the  do^ine. 

But  //  the  French  copy  that  we 
have  at  prefent,  fay,  or  mean  to  fay 
thefe  confeflbrs  and  martyrs  for  po¬ 
litical  prejudice,  the  very  fame  with 
the  copy  produced  by  Murray  at 
Wcttininfter  ?  And  ts  the  Scots  copy 
that  we  have  at  prefent,  I  add,  the 
very  fame  that  was  exhibited  by 
him  at  York?  The  one  may  hie 
quelHoned  as  well  as  the  other. 
Some  anti-confeflbr  or  anti-martyr 
to  the  fame  fort  of  prejudice,  may 
determine  the  queftion  as  affirma¬ 
tively  on  the  one  lide,  as  they  have 
done  it  on  the  other.  And  howr 
lhall  we,  who  are  not  for  being  con- 
feilbrs  or  martyrs  to  either,  be  able 
to  determine  betwixt  them?  One- 
anfwer  will  be  eife<^ual  to  both. 
We  have  fome  remains,  as  Dr  Ro- 
bertfon  himlelf  allows,  of  the  French 
coj^  that  was  exhibited  by  Murray, 
We  have  alfo  fome  remmns,  as  e- 
very  one  mult  allow,  of  the  Scots 
copy  exhibited  by  him.  In  the 
“  Scottilh  tranilation  of  the  Detec- 
**  tion,”  fays  the  Doctor,  **  two  or 
**  three  fentences  of  the  original 
**  French  were  prefixed  to  each 
**  letter,  W'hich  breaking  off  with 
**  an  &c.  the  Scottilh  tranilation  of 
**  the  w’hole  followed.”  And  I 
have  already  given  fome  pallages 
cnit  of  the  original  Scots,  which  the 
commilfioners  at  York  have  afford¬ 
ed  me.  But  are  thefe  paffages,  and 
thefe  fentences,  greatly  different 
from  thofe  in  the  prelent  copies  ? 
No!  Are  they  different  in  any  one 
important  v.'ord?  No!  They  are 
nearly  to  a  word  the  fame  in  Scots. 
They  arc  actually  the  fame  to  a 
w'ord 


3^  Whitaker**  Vindication  of  Queen  Marjr.' 

rd  in  French.  This  Dr  Robert-  talk  egregiom  nonTenfe  at  timet. 

himfelf  admits.  And  **  Here,  It  changes  Mary’s  letter  of  ndutterj 
thereibre,  in  the  name  ot  common  into  her  bibl»,  that  edition  of  it, 
ieiife,  can  a  poflibility  of  doubt  be  anticipated  (1  fuppole,)  in  which 
lodged  !  No  where  within  the  re-  the  commandment  ran,  “  thou  Jba/t 
gions  of  common  jenfe.  But  in  that  commit  adultery.”  It  confounds 
refinement  of  underflanding,  which  her  letter  again  with  her  firjl  dafi 
is  only  the  refult  of  difingenuoulhels,  jou  rney  ;  and  f'o  makes  her  to  pro- 
and  which  is  a  kind  of  intellectuid  mife,  with  a  happy  Hibemiafm ,  to 
juggle  that  an  imcandid  mind  exer-  finijh  this  her  f.rjl  day's  journey  the 
dies  upon  itfelf,  there  will  ftill  be  next  day.  It  even  miltakes  irkit 
Icope  forevalion.  Thefe  pafl'ages,  for  nakit,  flrips  the  delicate  Qiieen 
fo  exadlly  the  fame  in  the  Oo<5iur’s  in  the  month  of  January  and  at  the 
pretended  original  and  the  prefent  hour  of  midnight,  and  keeps  her  in 
copy  of  the  French,  s/say  have  been,  this  (Ituation  “  toute  nue,”  without 
he  will  be  bold  to  fuppofe,  and  ac*  even  the  cover  of  a  fmock  upon  her, 
tually  vsere.  he  \yill  be  more  bold  to  writing  a  long  letter  to  her  lover. 
alTert,  taken  from  that  original  into  How  can  we  rely,  then,  upon  the 
the  prefent  copy  ;  and  lb  came  to  tefUmony  of  liich  a  blundering  wit¬ 
he  exadly  the  fame  in  both.  “  The  nefs  as  this  i  And,  what  is  more,  as 
**  French  editor,”  the  Dodor  tells  the  Scots  can  depoie  to  what  it 
us,  **  laid  hold  of  thefe  fentences,  knows  at  fecoud  hand  only,  fo  the 
and  tacked  his  own  tranflation  to  Latin  and  the  French  can  atteit  only 
“  them.”  And  tlie  extrads  from  at  third  and  at  fourth  hand.”  .  .  . 
the  Scots  may  be  alfo  alTerted  by  an  But  I  will  pufli  the  good  Dwftor 
antagonilf  of  equal  bravery,  if  fuch  no  farther.  The  dogy  and  hiflory 
a  one  can  be  met  with,  to  have  owe  too  much  to  liim,  to  let  him 
been  equally  borrowed  by  the  pre-  be  prefled  too  lharply,  even  when 
fent  copy  from  the  letters  of  the  he  is  molt  wanton  ir  his  attacks, 
commifliuners  at  York,  and  for  that  and  moll  weak  in  his  weapons, 
reafon  to  be  fo  entirely  conformable  And  I  go  on  to  obferve,  that  the 

in  both . w’hich  I  have  previoully  fta- 

In  their  zeal  to  lodge  the  French  ted,  preclude  ail  this  frantic  hypo- 
original  in  lome  unknown  fphere,  thelis  of  an  original,  which  was  juft 
Mclncurs  Robertfon  and  Hume  de-  feen,  and  then  afeended  to  tlic 
prive  themfelyes  of  any  original  at  clouds, 

all.  The  prefent  Scots  is  merely  a  Ollendunt  terris  hunc  tantura  fata^ 
verfion  ;  the  prefent  French  is  alfo 
a  verfion  ;  and  the  prefent  Latin  is  "  munt , 
equally  one  with  both.  The  Scots  was  feen  only  by  Dr  Ro¬ 

ts  alfo  aflerted,  by  Meflieurs Robert-  '^^rtlon  in  its  flight  upwards, 
fon  and  Hume,  to  be  very  faulty.  A..me's  great  founder  to  the  Hca- 

The  Latin  is  allowed  by  them  to  be  "To  proculus  alone  confefs'd  in  view.'* 
ilill  more  fo ;  and  the  great  faulti-  ....... 

nefs  trf  the  French,  is  their  princi-  Thefe  extracts.  Sir,  will  give  your 
pal  argument  for  its  fpurioufnefs.  readers  an  idea  of  the  complexion 
All  may  be  exceedingly  vitiated;  of  this  work,  and  jultify  the  charac- 
each  certainly  differs  from  the  o-  ter  given  of  it.  One  paflage  Mr 
ther.  This  argues  all  to  have  been  Whitaker  will  do  well  to  correct, 
itrangely  corrupted,  as  we  have  no  as  it  gives  no  favourable  view  of 
original  for  the  trial  of  any.  The  his  Ikili  in  the  old  Scottilh  language, 
French  particularly,  w'c  know  to  nor,  conicquently,  of  his  abilities  a* 
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tn  antiquary.  It  is  a  quotation  re- 
fpe^ling  the  famous  calket :  quilk 
“  box,  and  haill  [whole]  peciswith- 
in  the  famyn,  were  takin  and  fund 
**  with  umquhill  [uncle]  Gxorce 
“  Dalci.eiscuk,6t.”  Thewords 


within  hooks  are  Mr  Whitaker’s 
explanations ;  and  his  uncle  is  moft 
deplorable  ;  for  the  readers  even  of 
Allan  Ramfay  know  that  umquhill, 
or  umquhile,  means  deady  deceafei^ 
dejunh,  See.  Yours,  &c. 


InJIruHions  to  a  celebrated  Laureat ;  by  Peter  Pindar,  Eff. 


This  moft  extraordinary  Genius, 
defpiling  all  the  admonitions 
he  has  received  from  brothers  of 
the  quill  lefs  daring  than  himfelf. 
continues  wantonly  to  attack  the 
greateft  names  on  earth.  Some  po¬ 
et  has  reprefented  Death  as  playing 
at  foot-ball  with  crowns  and  icep- 
tres.  Peter,  by  his  irreverend  kicks 
at  Majefty  and  all  its  accompany- 
ments,  realizes  this  allegory. 

His  productions,  while  they  af¬ 
ford  high  enjoyment  to  the  party-po¬ 
litician,  are  interefting  even  to  the 
reader  of  tafte  and  the  calm  philofo- 
pher.  The  one  will  admire  his  genius, 
and  lament  its  mifapplication ;  the 
other  will  admire  that  government 
which  permits  its  firft  magiftrate  to 
be  made  the  butt  of  public  ridicule. 

None  of  his  critics,  w'e  believe, 
have  remarked  that  his  language 
and  verfiiication  are  as  uncommon 
as  the  fubjeefts  he  chufes  to  cele¬ 
brate.  His  manner  is  unexampled 
in  Englifli  poetry  ;  and,  if  it  b  not 
conddered  as  an  imitation  of  Fon¬ 
taine,  muft  be  allowed  to  be  per- 
fedtly  original. 

He  has  lately  taken  upon  him  to 
inftruift  Mr  Wharton  the  Laureat  in 
the  true  method  of  Ode-making, 
both  by  precept  and  example,  chu- 
fmg  for  his  fubjeeft.  The  Kite’s  vifit 
to  Mr  Whitbread’/  Brewhou/e.  The 
pen  of  Ariftophanes  never  produced 
any  thing  more  comic,  nor  more  im¬ 
pudent.  But,  let  it  I'peak  for  itfelf. 

“  Mu  s  E,  Cng  the  llir  that  Mr  Whit¬ 
bread  made, 

Poor  gentleman  1  moft  terribly  afraid 


He  Ihould  not  charm  enough  tus  goeftf 
Jiviitt : 

Itis  maiJt  had  all  new  aprons,  gowns, 
and  fmocks ; 

And  lo !  two  hundred  pounds  were  fpeng 
in  frocks 

To  make  th’  apprentices  and  draymea 
fue  J 

Bufy  as  horfes  in  a  field  of  clover, 

Dogs,  cats,  and  chairs  and  ftools  werf 
tumbled  over 

Amidft  the  Whitbread-rout  of  prepara* 
tion, 

To  treat  the  lofty  Rule  a  of  the  nati«v 

Now  mov’d  Kino,  Queen,  andPata- 
CESSES  fo  grand. 

To  vilit  the  firft  Brewer  in  the  land—* 

Who  fometimes  drank  his  beer  and 
miuich'd  his  meat 

In  a  Ihug  comeiclaiSieii*dChifvie!lStretf. 

Lord  Aylssbuky,  and  Denbigh’s 
Lord  alfe  ; 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  MontaouS, 
likevife  ; 

With  Lady  Harcourt,  join’d  tba 
nrit-jhavy 

And  fix’d  all  Smithfield’s  marv’linz 
eyes— 

For,  lo!  a  greater  Ihow  ne’er  grac’d 
thole  quarters^ 

Since  Mary  roafted,  juft  like  crabs, 
the  martyrs. 

Arriv’d,— the  Kino  broad  grinn’d  and 
gave  a  nod 

To  Mr  Whitbread ;  who,  had  God 

Comewith  his  angels,to  behold  his  beer. 

With  more  refpeift  he  never  could  have 
met— 

Indeed  the  man  was  in  a  fweat. 

So  much  the  Brewer  did  the  Kins 
revere. 

Her  Majesty  contriv’d  to  make  arf/^— 

Light  as  a  feather  then  the  Ki  no  did  Ikip, 

And  afk’d  a  thoufand  queftions,  with  a 
laugh, 

Before  poor  Whitbread  well  could 
anfiver  half. 

Reader ! 


4|0  Injlruifkns  to  a  ceJehrated  Lauregt ;  by  Peter  Pindar,  BJq  ', 


Header!  mj  Ode  (hould  have  a 
Veil !— In  Jamaica,  on  a  tarn' rind  tree, 

Five  hundred  parrots,  gabbling  juft 
like  Jews, 

1  law  Aich  noire  the  feather'd  imps 
did  niaKe 

As  made  my  pericranium  ake~> 

Aiking  and  telftng  parrot  news. 

*rhas  was  the  brewhouie  fill'd  with 
gabbling  noife, 

Whilft  draymen,  and  the  brewer's  boys, 
Did  eat  the  queftions  which  the  Kino 
did  alk : 

In  diS'rent  parties,  were  they  ftaring 
feen, 

Vond'ring  to  think  they  faw  a  Kino 
and  Qu sen; 

Selund  a  tub  were  fome,  and  Tome  be¬ 
hind  a  cafle. 

Some  draymen  forc’d  themlclves  (a 
pretty  luncheon) 

Into  the  mouths  of  many  a  gaping  pun¬ 
cheon. 

And  thro’  the  1>ung-hole  wink’d  with 
curious  eye. 

To  view,  and  be  affur’d  what  fort  of 
things 

Vere  ^ncefles,andQ3icens,and  Kings; 
For  whofe  moft  lofty  ftation  thoulauds 
figh! 

And  lo!  of  all  the  gaping  puncheon  clan. 
Few  were  the  mouths  that  had  not  got 
a  man! 

How  Majesty  into  a  pur.p  fo  deep 

Did  with  an  o<.«raglafs  ofDolland  peep, 
J^xamining  with  care  each  wond’rous 
matter 

That  brought  up  water— 

Thus  have  I  feen  a  magpie  in  the  llreet, 
A  chatt’ring  bi>-d  we  o',  ten  meet, 

A  bird  for  curlofity  well  known, 

V'th  he.id  awry. 

And  cunnii  g  eye, 

Fkep  knowingly  into  a  marrow-bone. 

And  now  his  ciurious  M— — -Y  did  ftoop 
To  count  the  nivi's  on  every  hoop  « 

And  lO !  no  ftrglc  thing  came  in  his  way 
That  full  of  deep  -eicarch,  he  did  not  lay, 
‘‘■What’s  this?  bj!  ha;?  what’s  that? 

what’s  t'lii  ?  'vhat’s  that?’’ 

So  quick  tue  s'  ords  too,  wneu  he  deign'd 
to  -p.  -ik, 

As  if  each  i)  Ihitie  would  break  its  neck. 


How  MrWhicHreaOj  ferious,did  declare, 
To  make  the  yl-'jfii  of  Su-rland  ftaie, 
That  he  had  b  "t:  cnougb,  hx  krsw, 
Plac’d  fide  by  ficc,  would  reach  along 
to  Kew  t 


On  whioh  the  Kino  with  wonder  fwiftly 
cry’d, 

**  What !  if  they  reach  to  Kew  then,  fide 
by  fide, 

**  >^at  would  they  do  plac’d  end  to 
end?” 

To  wbom,with  knitted  calculatingbrosr^ 

The  Man  of  Beer  moft  folcmnly  did  vow, 
Almoft  to  Windfor  that  they  would 
extend! 

On  which  the  Kino,  with  vonfrinr 
mein,  ' 

Repeated  it  unto  the  Qv  sen. 


NosvMajesty  alive  to  knowledge,  took 
A  very  Pretty  memorandum  book, 

With  gilded  leaves  of  alTes  Ikin  fo  white, 
And  in  it  lejiblj  began  to  write— 

Mamaraudum. 

A  charming  place  beneath  the  grates 
For  roaftiug  chelhuts  or  potates. 

Mem. 

’Tls  hops  that  give  a  bittemefi  to  beer— 
Hops  grow  in  Kent,  fays  Whitbready  and 
elfewherc. 

Quart. 

Is  there  no  cheaper  ftuff  ?  where  doth 
it  dwell— 

Would  not  borle-aloes  bitter  it  as  Well? 
Mem. 

TO  ^  it  foon  on  our  fmall  beer— 
’Twill  fave  us  leveral  pounds  a-year. 

Mem. 

To  remember  to  forget  to  afic 

Old  Whitbread  to  my  houfe  one  day<^ 

Mem. 

Net  to  forget  to  take  of  beer  the  calk; 
The  brewer  offer’d  me  aWay. 

Now  having  pencill’d  his  remarks  lo 
fi)re'v*d^ 

Sharp  as  the  point  indeed  of  a  new 
pin, 

His  Majesty  his  watch  moft  fagely 
vie'v'd. 

And  then  put  np  his  plTes  ikin. 

To  Wbitbtead  now  deign’d  MAjESTt 
to  fay, 

“  Whitbread,  are  all  your  horlbs’fond 
ofi.i;.»”  - 

“  ■yes,  {deafe  your  Majes'ty,’’  in  hum¬ 
ble  notes 

The  Brewer  anftver'd— “  alfo.  Sir,  of 
•  its. 

“  Another  thing  my  borfes  tOd  main¬ 
tains  — 

**  And  that,  an’t  pleafe  your  MajestTj 
fc-e  gtaius.’*^  ' 

»«  Grains? 


tnfiruSilons  to  a  celebrated  Laurtatt  by  Peter  Pindar,  Epf.  4I 


b  Crains?  grains?”  faid  Majxstt,  “  to 
fill  their  crops? 

**  Grains?  grains?— that  come  from  hops 
—yes,  hops,  hops,  hops.” 

Here  was  the  Kihq,  like  hounds  fome- 
times,  dt 

“  Si  as,"  cry’d  the  humble  Brewer, 
“  give  me  L'ave 

“Your  facred  M a j  *st y  to  undeceive, 

“  Grains,  Si  as,  are  never  made  from 
l>»fSy  but  md/t. 

‘‘  True,”  faid  the  cautious  Mokaxcm, 
with  a  finil^^: 

From  malt,  malt,  malt,— I  meant 
malt  all  the  while.” 

“  Ves,”  with  the  fwecteftbow,  rejoin'd 
the  Brewer, 

“  An’t  pleafe  your  Majesty,  you  did 
I'm  fure.” 

“  Yes,”  anfsvercd  Majesty,  with  quick 
reply, 

“  I  did,  I  did,  I  did,  I,  I,  I,  I.” 


And  now  before  their  SovEaEioii's  cu¬ 
rious  eye. 

Parents  and  children,  fine,  fat,  hope¬ 
ful  fprigs. 

All  fiiufRing,fqmnting,  grunting,  in  their 


fome  pigs  t 

Do  which  th'  obfervant  man  who  fills  a 
Throne, 

Declar'd  the  pigs  were  vaftly  like  Hj  runt. 

Mow  did  his  Majesty  fo  gracious  fay. 

To  Mr  Whitbread,  in  his  flying  way, 

“  Whitbread,  d'ye  nitk  th'  Kxcifeman 
now  and  then  ? 

^  H*,  Whitbread,  when  d*yt  think  to 
leave  off  trade? 

**  Hee?  what?  Mil's  Whitbread  lUll  a 
maid,  a  maid? 

**  What,  what's  the  matter  with  the 
men? 

,**  D'ye  hunt? — h*,  hunt?  No,  no,  you 
are  too  eW— 

“  You'll  be  Lord  May'r— Lord  May’r 
one  day— 

Yes,  yes,  I've  heard  fo— yes,  yes,  fo 
I'm  told: 

Don't,  don't  the  fine  for  Sheriff  pay. 

“  I'll  prick  you  ev'ry  year  man,  I  de¬ 
clare  : 

“  Yes,  Whitbread— yos,  yes— you  lhall 
be  Lord  Ma/r. 


“  Whitbread,  d'ye  ketf  a  coach,  or  j»b 
one,  pray? 

“  Jo'j,  job, that's  cheapen— yes,  that's 
beft,  that's  beft— • 

“  You  put  your  liv'ries  on  your  dray¬ 
men— ? 

“He,  Whitbread  ?— You  have  fea* 
ther'd  well  your  neft. 

“  What  is  the  price  now,  hac,  of  all  your  • 
flock? 

“  But,  Whitbread,  what's  o'clock,  pray 
what's  o’clock 

Now  Whitbread  inward  faid,  “  May  X  • 
be  curft 

“  If  I  know  what  to  anfwer  firfi  f” 

Then  firareb’d  his  brains  ^th  rumi¬ 
nating  eye— 

But  ere  the  Min  orMalt  an  anfwer  found, 
Quick  on  his  heel,  lo,  Majesty  turn’d 
round. 

Skipp’d  off,  and  baulk'd  the  pleafur* 
of  reply !  .  .  .  .  . 

The  Sa;^s  fay  DAMBTauTMdelights  to 
dwell. 

Strange  raanfion!  in  the  bottom  of  a 
Well—  - 

Qiellions  are  then  the  windlafs  and  the 
rope 

That  pull  the  grave  old  gentlewo¬ 
man  up. 

Damn*  jokes  then,  and  unmannerly  fug»_ 
gellions, 

Re  deicing  upon  Kings  for  afleing  quef-  . 
tions. 

Now  having  well  employ'd  his  royal 
lungs 

On  nails,  hoops,  ffaves,  pumps,  barrels, 
and  their  bungs, 

The  Kino  and  Go.  fat  down  to  a  col¬ 
lation, 

Of  fleOi,  and  filh,  and  fowl  of  ev'ry  na¬ 
tion.  ’ 

Dire  was  the  clang  of  places,  of  knife  , 
and  fork. 

That  merc'lefs  fell  I'lke  tomyhawks  to 
work. 

And  fearlefl  fcalp’d  the  fowl,  the  filh, 
and  cattle. 

Whim  Whitbread,  in  the  Tsar,  beheld  the  ' 
battle. 

The  Conqu’ring  Monaech  flopping  to 
take  breath 

Amidfl  the  regiments  of  death,  i 

Now  turn'd  to  Whitbread  with  com¬ 
placence  round, 

And  merry  thus  addrefs'dthc  Man  of  Beer  t 
“  Whit- 


*  This  alludes  to  the  late  Dr  Johnson's  laugh  on  a  Great  Perfom^e,  for  4 
laudable  .curiofity  in  the  Queen's  Library,  fomc  years  finct. 
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**  \vhitbread,  is’t  tme  ?  is*t  true }  I  hear, 
“  I  hear 

“  You’re  of  an  aacient  family— re- 
“  nown’d — 

“  What  ?  what  i  I’m  told  that  you’re  a 
“  limb 

Of  Pym,  the  faronua  fellow  Pym  >— 
“  What,  Whitbread, is  it  true  what  peo- 
“  pie  fay  i 

**  Son  of  a  round-head  are  you?  haei 
“  h*  I  hae? 

‘^I’m  told  that  you  fend  Bibles  to  your 
“  votes — 

“  A  fniiffling  round-headed  foclety— 

“•  Pray'r-books,  infiead  of  calh,  to  buy 
“  them  coats— 

“  Bunyans,  and  Praftices  of  Piety: 
Your  Bedford  votes  would  wifli  to 
“  change  their  fare  i 
Rather  fee  calh— yes,  yes— than  books 
“  of  pray’r. 

“  Thirtieth  of  January  don’t  you/rerf? 
**  Yes,  yes,  you  eat  call’s  Lead,  you  eat 
“  calf’s  head.” 

Vow  having  wonders  done  on  fiefh,fowU 
filh, 

Whole  hoRs  o’erturn'd— and  leiz’d  on 
all  fupplies. 

The  royal  vifitors  exprefs’d  a  wilh 
To  turn  to  Houle  of  Buckingham  their 
eyes. 

But  iirft  the  Monarch  fo  polite, 

Alk’d  Mr  Whitbread  if  he’d  ^  a  Knight-— 
Unwilling  in  the  lift  to  be  enroll'd, 
Whitbread  contemplated  the  Knights  of 
Peg, 

Then  to  his  generous  Sov’reigk  made 
a  leg. 

And  faid,  *‘He  was  afraid  he  svas  tat  tid. 

He  thank’d,  however,  his  moft  gra- 
“  ciousKiNG, 

*‘'ror  offering  to  make  him  futh  a 
“  TUING.’*^  . 

Now  from  the  table  with  Cxfarean  air 
Up  rofe  the  Monarch,  with  his  lau- 
rell’d  brow, 

W’ken  Mr  Whitbread,  waiting  on  his 
chair, 

Exprefs’d,  much  thanks,  much  joy, 
and  made  a  bow. 

Whitbread  now  fo  tluck  her  cart- 
lies  drops. 

Thick  as  her  boooui'’d  father’s  Kentifti 
hops. 

Which  boplike  curtfies  were  return’d  by 
dips 

That  never  hurt  the  royal  knees  and 

iftps ; 


For  hips  and  knees  of  Qvixn  arc 
facred  things 

That 'only  bend  on  gala  days 
Before  the  beft  of  Kings, 

When  odes  of  triumph  found  his  praile. 

Now  thro’  a  thund’rlng  peal  of  kind  huz¬ 
zas, 

Proceeding,  fome  from  «/>’</  and  mmbir'i 
jaws, 

The  raree-lhow  thought  proper  to  re¬ 
tire  ; 

Whilft  Mr  Whitbread  and  his  daughter 
fair 

Survey’d  all  Chifwell  Street  with  lofty 
air, 

For,  lo  1  they  felt  tbemlelves  fome  fix 
feet  higher  t  . 

Now  God  preferve  all  wonder-hunting 
Kings, 

Whether  at  Wlndfor,  Buckingham,  or 
Kew-houfe, 

Andmay  they  neverdoraore  foolifti  things 
Than  vifiting  Sam  Whitbread  and 
his  brewboufe!” 


ELEGY. 

Written  in  an  Attorney’s  Garret. 

I. 

■\Y  ,  ITHIN  thefe  greafy  bags,  with  duft 

W  o'erlaid, 

Where  fwells  the  tape  with  many  a  x  ell* 
ty’d  heap,  , 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid. 

The  fell  forefathers  of  Contention  lleep. 

II. 

The  tinkling  call  of  bells  at  Nine 
o’clock 

—  —  chattering  to  th’  iadig- 

nsnt  bar, 

Jthn  SmalPi  loud  clarion, .  *s  noify  ' 

crack. 

No  more  fliall  roufe  them  to  the  wordy 
war. 

IIL 

For  them  no  mewe  the  clerk  lhall  frame 
the  roll, 

Or  bufy  fanet  duft  the  fable  gosvn. 

No  agent  lengthen  out  the  lengthen’d 
IcToIl, 

Or  lawyer  drop  the  vagrant  gmnea  down. 

IV. 

Oft  did  the  Seffion  to  their  clamour  yield. 

And  year  on  year  their  ftubboin  fp’rit 
has  broke  : 

How  jocund,  when  the  fees  their  Coun- 
fel  fteePd  i 

How  yawn'd  the  the  Bench,  when  lift^n- 
ing  to  the  clock..  ’ 

V.  Tl» 


Pcetryl 


y. 

The  bo*ft  of  Barrifters,  the  (kill  to 

And  all  that  judgement,  all  that  wit 
could  deal ;  '  '  ' 

Await  alike  tb'  uncertainty  of  law; 

And  litigation  leads  but  to.  the  jail. 

VI. 

Full  many  a  Triffy,  drawn  by  writers 
keen, 

Th'  unfathom'd  (helves  of  this  dark  gar¬ 
ret  bear; 

Full  many  a  S/7/,  advis’d  and  palFd  un- 

.  leen, 

Here  rots  and  moulders  in  the  murky 
air*. 

,  VII. 

Perhaps  in  this  ncglec^ied  fpot  are  laid. 

Some  Anfwers,  drawn  by  — — 's  power¬ 
ful  hand  ; 

Some  procelTes,  where  — — — 's  md 

Perplca'd  his  blackgwrd  client's  clear 
demand. 
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xn. 

One  mom  we  mifs’d  him  at  the  lide-jiar 
call ; 

Along  Leith  AValk,  and  near  the  reftlefs 
fea, 

Another  came  ;  nor  at  the  writers 
hall. 

Nor  up  the  town,  nor  at  the  rolls  was 
he. 

xnL 

The  next,  with  Sdulitt  four,  in  penlive 
guife. 

Slow  to  the  Grey-Friars  field  we  fiiw 
him  borne. 

Beneath  a  fod  he  now  for  ever  lies. 

Therewith  the  “mighty  dead,"  for¬ 
gotten  and  forlorn. 

ABaaCAOAsaa. 

Edikbukch,  ’July  1.  1787. 


vnr. 

Yet  ev'n  this  tralh  from  cookmaidi  to 
proteft. 

Some  frail  direAion  dangles  in  a  noo(e, 

/  nd  warns  her  oft  h^r  ravages  to  check; 

Nor  feize  their  fpoils,  to  (inge  the  chriil- 
mas  goole. 

DC. 

&neath  fome  pye  the  Ctniefetnience 
lies  t, 

Some  frimtei  e»fe  Gillefpie's  Snuff  re¬ 
quires,  — 

Even  from  the  trunk,  the  voice  of— — 
cries  ; 

Even  at  the  buckfter's  live-— 's  fires. 

X. 

Ftr  thetf  ■u>k$  min^ul  $ftF  umhtntur*d 

“  Dtft  in  theje  lines  their  artlefs  tale 
**  relite  ; 

**  If  (haute  kj  lamekf  eantemflatian  lei 

*'  Seme  kindred  ffirit  Jkali  inquire  thy 
**fatef 

XI. 

Haply  foroe  hungry  writer  lad  may 
'tell, 

“  Oft  have  we  feen  him  prefs  with  bufy 
air. 

To  meet  L  '■  d  S  '  n  at  the  nine- 
hour  bell ; 

Dp  Fofter's  Wynd,  or  Henderfon't  dark 
ffair. 


M  0  If  0  D  r. 

On  the  death  af  the  hte  Sir  J.  Huntxb 
BL  AIK,  Kt.  Bt.  ^ 

WHY  in  each  Countenance,  that  late¬ 
ly  fpoke 

The  Mind  ferene  or  tun’d  to  (iniling  Joy, 
Doth  fulemn  Sorrow,  with  unerring  Signs, 
Proclaim  her  awful  Reign  J— The  troub¬ 
led  Brow, 

That  gathers  like  a  deep,  o’erhanging 
Cloud, 

Th'  involuntary  Sigh,  the'  ftarting  Tear 
Declare  Calamitv.  And  fuch,  alas  ! 
Each  liberal  Heart  too  furely  feels  there 

For  liberal  Bi. mb's  no  more.— — 

O  did  the  years 
Of  thofe  who  croud  into  the  Span  of  Life 
Each  Virtue  that  can  charm  and  blefs 
Mankind 

Extend  to  countlefs  points  of  Time,  of 
(iich 

Mankind  wou'd  deem  the  (lay  on  Earth 
too  (hort. 

But  when  untimely  falls  the  Man  belov'd. 
In  Prime  of  Days  cut  off,  though  old  in 
Virtue, 

Grievous  the  Stroke  indeed  !— 

The 


•  II.  I  mmrkj  air^ 

Chiama  gli  habitator  del  ombre  eteme.  Taji. 

f  beneath  fame  pje  the  Camdefeenee  lies, 

I  fent  them  with  a  load  of  books 
Laft  Monday  to  the  paftry  cook's.  •  Sviift. 

t  This  appeared  in  a  public  paper  very  foon  after  the  mournful  event  which 
•ccationed  it.  Several  corredlions  have  fmee  been  given  it.  Mr  l^atdt  of  the 
Theatre-Royal  is  named  as  the  Aitthor. 
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Poetry. 


The  Mule  who  knew. 
And  knowing,  honour'd,  wou'd  record 
hit  Worth : 

Wou’d  pay  a  Tribute  to  th’  illuihious 
Dead, 

And  fiiew  a  bright  Example  to  the  Li> 
ving. 

But  how,  alas !  (hall  flie  colleft  the 
Pow’rs 

Scatter’d  infad  Amazement  and  Surprile, 
‘t'oform*  verfe  befitting  fuch  a  theme? — 
In  Fichon’s  winding  Path  with  graceful 
Eafe 

The  fldlful  Poet  moves ;  his  chiefeft 
Care 

H  '>w  to  adorn  the  Tale  he  has  contriv’d : 
Thus  from  the  Fields  of  Fancy  at  he 
roves 

He  culls  a  Wreath  of  never-fading 
Flowers. 

But  when  a  real  Ill  befalls  himfelf, 
Infimple,  artlefs  drains  his  Grief  breaks 
forth. 

The  plaints  he  utters  ifliic  from  the 
Heart. 

Such  is  the  Verfe,  fpontancous  and  lin- 
cere. 

The  humbled  Bard  in  all  Apollo’s  train 
Now  dedicates  to  him,  whole  Worth  he 
knew, 

Whofe  Memory  he  reveres.— 

Elaborate  Praile 
Tocelebrate  his  much-difiinguilh’dName 
Were  but  fuperfluous.  His  Pubj.ic 
■  Spirit, 

That,  independent,  fcom’d  all  felfiflt 
Views, 

Aud  breath’d  no  wifh  but  for  his  Coun¬ 
try’s  Good  s 

His  Plans,  that  mark'd  the  mind  enlarg’d, 
and  aim'd 

T’  improve  and  to  adorn  his  favourite 
City, 

The  Scat  of  Science  and  of  liberal  Art ; 
His  Candour  and  Integrity,  difplay’d 
In  the  mad  arduous  magiderial  office  : 
Thefe,  with  the  Eloquence  of  heav’n- 
bom  Truth, 

Far  as  his  Name  is  heard,  declare  his 
Worth  ; 

On  each  refle^dive  Mind,  imprefs  the 
Lofs 

A  grateful  Country  mourns. 

Nor  yet  alohe, 
\Vhen  lab’ring  earned  for  the  general 
Weal 

His  Merits  (hone  confpicuous  ;  from  the 
the  Senate, 


From  the  approsring  public  eye  re  tir*d» 

His  Virtue  dill  was  active, and  fudain’d 

The  Scene  of  private  Life  with  equal 
Grace. 

Lmg,  long  will  thofe,  a  numerous 
Band  of  Friends, 

Who  in  the  calm  domedic  Hour,  much 
pleas’d, 

View’d  him  fulfilling  every  facred  Duty; 

Who,  at  the  fucial  Board,  have  often 
lhar’d 

With  him  the  Converfe  gay,  and  free 
alike 

From  Rudenefs  and  Auderity  :  and  thoie. 

Not  lead  in  Number,  who  have  known 

His  Bounty,  oft  dretch’d  forth,  to  bear 
them  up 

Againd  the  Current  of  o’erwhelming 
Fortune  ; 

And  every  generous,  feeling  Heart,  to 
Whom 

Public  or  Private  Virtue  can  be  dear : 

O !  long  fliall  they  lament  the  Stroke 
that  tore 

A  ready  Prep  from  Merit;  from  the  Poor 

A  careful  Guardian;  from  his  weeping 
Family 

A  lov'd  aad  tender  Father;  from  his 
Country 

A  zealous  Patriot — from  the  World  a 
Friend! 


Epitaph  on  the  late  Duke  «/  Queens- 
BEERT,  -written  at  Dumfries  in  the 
year  1779,  an  hearing  that  the  Magim 
ftrates  intended  t»  ereit  a  Monument 
to  the  Duke. 

Stranger!  for  only  drangershave 
to  learn 

The  worth  of  him  whofe  alhes  fill  this 
Um, 

If  led  by  chance,  or  by  fome  guide  lefs 
blind. 

Thou  feek’d  this  great  man’s  Epitaph 
to  find, 

Thy  fearch  is  vain— wio  Epitaph  is  here, 
For  none  need  prufiis,  but  who  Malice 
fear.  > 

Tat  is  there  one  which,  tho’  not  here, 
it  carv’d. 

Is  writt’n,  where  it  will  longer  be  pre- 
ferv'd ;  , 

Is  writt'n,  where  Time  can  never  bring 
decay. 

Read— thou  wilt  find  it  in  the  works  ef 
Gay. 


